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ENGLAND AND EUROPE, 


= attitude of Engiish criticism towards the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria, and the singular outburst of 
Radical incapacity to abandon stock sentiment which came 
from Sir WitFrip Lawson and his friends on Wednesday, 
are subjects which will be better discussed when the inci- 
dent and its consequences are before the public in their 
entirety. But the decisive step taken by England in bom- 
barding the forts at Alexandria has, on the whole, been 
well received by the other Powers. The contention of 
the English Government was that the bombardment was 
merely an act of legitimate self-defence. It was not a 
part of the general settlement of Egyptian affairs. To 
decide on the mode in which Egyptian affairs are to be 
settled is the business, not of England only, but of the 
Conference, in conjunction, if possible, with the Porte. To 
defend English ships in Egyptian waters against attacks is 
exclusively the business of England. Germany and Austria 
immediately declared their acquiescence in the action of 
England. Italy and Russia said nothing, bot neither can 
venture to disapprove a step of which the German Powers 
approved. In France there is possibly some irritation, but it 
is rather irritation at its own vacillation and feebleness of 
——— than irritation at the bolder policy of England. 

n France three currents of opinion may be noticed ; and 
an unhappy Government with no opinions of its own is 
expected to go with all three currents at once, or, at any 
rate, not to oppose any of them too openly. There is the 
main current, which is simply an expression of fear of 
Germany. Anything must be accepted which will satisfy 
Prince Bismarck, and therefore everything should be left 
to the Conference, in which Prince Bismarck can notify 
his pleasure. The very fear of Prince Bismarck, however, 
induces those who feel it to attach considerable value to 
the English alliance as the only available counterpoise to 
the weight of German influence. It was natural that 
persons of this way of thinking should feel doubtful 
whether they ought to express themselves as most dis- 
mayed or cheered by the independent action of England. 
Secondly, there are those in France whom M. Gamperra 
represents, and who hold that, of all courses, the most 
dangerous is for France to abandon its position as a Great 
Power, and that France ought to be especially bold and reso- 
lute inregard to Egypt, which they regard asthe key of power 
in the Mediterranean. The Ministry so far falls in with this 
current of opinion that it occasionally indulged in raptures 
over the French flag; but it thinks that the real wish of 
the country is not to flourish the flag, but to humour 
Germany. Apparently the calculation is s just one, and 
the Chamber is so hostile to M. Gamberta that it burns to 
reject whatever he recommends simply because he recom- 
mends it.. M. pz Freycinet might probably succeed in 
preserving a policy of calmness and reserve ; but it is not 
a very hazardous guess to say that, as soon as things seem 
tolerably safe, the Chamber will give itself the puerile satis- 
faction of discarding a Ministry that has obeyed it. Lastly, 
there is a party, headed among financiers by M. pz Lesszps, 
and among diplomatists by Baron pe Rine, who look on 
the Canal as a mere commercial speculation, and on French 
influence in Egypt as meaning a readier access for France 
than for any other Power to the ear of the Egyptian 
Government. Arabi was exactly the man for them. If 
he might do everything else in Egypt, he would have every 
motive for showing that ships of commerce might pass 


through the Canal in safety under his rule, and a Bey | 


independent of the Surray, and confirmed in his position 
by French diplomatic aid, might be expected to be almost 
as tractable as his prototype in Tunis. The Ministry 
has done all it could to please the party by sending Baron 
pe Rine@ to Constantinople, and by making it as ditlicult as 
possible for Turkey to interfere. To men of this party 
the bombardment of Alexandria seems a horrible, and almost 
piratical, act, which has not so much checked as destroyed 
their whole scheme for the settlement of Egypt. 

The Porte did not dispute the right of England to take 
a measure of self-defence, but protested that no case of 
self-defence had arisen or was likely to arise. It asserted 
in the most positive manner everything it thought useful 
and telling to assert. It assured Lord Dorrerin that there 
had been nothing done on the fortifications of Alexandria 
for many weeks, that nothing more would be done, and 
that, if a shot was fired by the fleet, the good, innocent 
people in command at Alexandria would not fire a shot in 
reply. All these statements were pure romance, and 
England could no nothing but politely disregard them. 
But the consequences of the bombardment, the withdrawal 
of ARABI, and the wreck of Alexandria, have created a new 
position ; and for England the first question that arises is 
whether the Government ought to have foreseen and pro- 
vided against what has taken place, and whether, when it 
knew what had taken place, it took the right line. The 
answer to this question altogether depends on whether it 
was originally the right line to get Europe to act together ; 
to procure, if possible, the intervention of Turkey, and to 
do nothing meanwhile, except resort to measures of strict 
self-defence. If England had collected at Alexandria before 
the bombardment began troops sufficient to occupy the 
town and drive away an army that might retire from the 
town and threaten it, she must have broken away from the 
Conference altogether. She would have defied Europe, and 
taken into her own hands a settlement which she was affect- 
ing to discuss with others. When the catastrophe hap- 
pened, and it was seen what the bombardment had led 
to, the English Government had to decide whether to take 
a new departure, or to keep as much as possible within 
the lines it had previously laid down for itself. There 
was little question as to what was to be done practically, 
for all that England could do was to land a few men from 
the fleet who should restore order in a portion of the town ; 
stop, where not too late, pillaging and burning; and take 
possession of the forts, after seeing that they had not been 
undermined. There was nothing more to do, for there 
were not men to do more. The only doubt was in whose 
name this little should be done; and the ADMIRAL was 
directed to act, so far as he could act at all, under the 
authority of the Kuepive and Dervisu, if he could get it; 
and, if there was no one to give authority, then to invite 
the co-operation of the commanders of ships belonging to 
any of the Great Powers. This may have indirectly con- 
tributed to the disaster which followed. The English 
Government did not even know that either the Kuzpive 
or DERVISH was alive; and it was extremely improbable that 
commanders who had withdrawn from the bombardment 
would take part in measures which were the consequences 
of the bombardment. Bat an adherence if only to form 
was not idle when it proclaimed that England was 
anxious, above all things, to make her motives clear and 
to remain loyal to her engagements with other Powers. 

In pursuance of a policy which has throughout been fol- 
lowed, the English Government are even now trying, with 
greater rather than less earnestness, to procure, if possible, 
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the intervention of Turkey; if it fails in this, to welcome 
the co-operation of other Powers; and, in the last resort, 
to act alone, but to act with the approval of Europe. So 
far all is as it was a week ago. But things have moved 
rapidly in a week, and what was once disputable is indis- 
putable now. There must be armed intervention in 
Egypt, and there must be very rapid intervention. The 


army of Anant must necessarily be followed up and 


destroyed with the greatest possible amount of speed ; 
and it follows from this that the chief share of the 
work must fall on England. No other Power can put 
down Arasi as quickly and effectually as England can, 
and no Power is so much bound by its acts to put down 
Arasl, and save Egypt from the horrors of anarchy, as 
England is. Turkey may choose at the last moment to 
support us in the intervention. She, too, is now in a new 
position, and cannot pretend any longer to be on terms 
with a rebel who has langhed at her commands, and has 
released convicts to pillageand burn a Turkish town. She 
may offer herself, not as helping the infidel, but as punish- 
ing an outlaw; and, for the fature of Egypt and the East, 
it is unquestionably desirable that England should be seen 
to be working with and not against the head of the 
Mahommedan world. But it is doubtful whether Turkey 
single-handed is able to do the work that has now 
to be done in Egypt. She could not collect, clothe, 
arm, pay, and transport the troops that are needed, 
and anything she could do could not be done in the 
time within which whatever is to be done must be done. 
‘There is only one Power that can do the work, and that is 
England, and as it happens this is the one Power that is 
both ready and willing to do it. There can be no illusion 
on this very grave point, and we are now definitely com- 
mitted to an Egyptian expedition, All that remains to be 
seen is who are to be associated with us in the undertaking. 
It is highly desirable that Turkey at any rate should join 
us, for after we have put down the present usurpers we 
shall have to set up a new Government, and it will be much 
easier to set up a stable Government if this Government 
derives in part its authority from the Sutra than if it 
is the mere creation of foreign force. Turkey, although 
of no use in enabling us to get into Egypt, may be 
of very great use in enabling us to get out of Egypt. It 
must be remembered, too, that we cannot in any case 
avoid asking other Powers to join us if they please; and 
it would be a great check on the rivalries of the co- 
operating Powers if all were equally engaged in helping 
the Sutran. The Government is therefore wise in putting 
all the pressure it possibly can on Turkey to induce her 
to work with us; but it will also be wise if it clearly 
gives Turkey to understand that it is going on either with 
her or without her, and if it makes all the world under- 
stand that not an hour is being lost in the completion of 
every arrangement necessary for the landing in Egypt of 
an adequate British force. 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 


R. GLADSTONE’S statement of the intended course 

of business has caused no surprise and little satis- 
faction. Ifthe Arrears Bill is passed, the only Ministerial 
measure which will be pressed is the Corrupt Practices 
Bill. The selection seems whimsical, as there is neither 
urgent need of such legislation, nor a general agreement 
as to the expediency of the ArrorNey-GeNERAL’s measure. 
The punishments which he proposes are likely by their 
extreme severity, not only to frustrate the purpose for 
which they are designed, but to inflict grievous injustice. 
‘The sentences imposed on persons found guilty of corrup- 
tion at Macclesfield and at Sandwich were not regarded as 
unduly lenient. There is a difference of opinion as to the 
propriety of making the law more stringent ; and the 
whole question, turning on greater or less degrees of penal 
liability, deserves detailed discussion. It is not desirable 
that an addition to the criminal code should be made at 
the end of a Session in the absence of a large number of 
members, The inquiry is perhaps superfluous, for it is 
highly probable that the Government will find other occu- 
pation for the few weeks of which it can still dispose. 
Ministers at this time of year are accustomed, like 
aeronauts, to throw out ballast as circumstances may 
require. .The Corrupt Practices Bill will not improbably 
share the fate of the other measures which have been suc- 
cessively abandoned. Mr. GLapsTong, like powers greater 
even than himself, cannot undo whatis past. He thought 


proper to waste the best or earliest part of the Session in 
abortive debates on procedure, and in a futile protest 
against the action of the House of Lords. The Irish Bills 
have disposed of nearly all the remaining time, and it is 
ptobable that before the adjournment or ee there 
will be long debates on foreign policy. It will scarcely be 
worth while to insist on prolonging the Session for so 
os an object as the passage of theCorrupt Practices 

ill. 

The announcement of an autumn Session was not the 
only disagreeable communication which was made to the 
House. Mr. Grapstone’s enumeration of further darns 
and patches on the Land Bill oe oraef forebodes a third 
Irish Session. It is highly probable that ‘the promise or 
hint of additional boons will encourage fresh’ disorder, if 
only for the purpose of furnishing the Minister with 
new excuses for concession. The appetite for robbing 
landowners increases with indulgence, and Mr. GLApsToNE 
is determined that the legislative era which he wantonly 


opened shall not be prematurely closed. Cynics have sug=- 


gested that there is a certain compensation for the mis- 
chief done to Ireland in the necessary suspension of 
revolutionary measures affecting the rest of the. United: 
Kingdom ; but, on the whole, it is perhaps desirable that 
Parliament should not be absolutely and permanently in- 
capable of discharging its duties. Mr. G.avsronz, of 
course, disclaimed the obvious inference which was drawn 
from his intimation that amendments would be made in the 
Land Bill. It is at present unnecessary to examine 
further the reasons for believing that his hopes will be 
disappointed. The October Session will cause mach per- 
sonal inconvenience ; but, if other public business can be 
excluded, it ought to be of short duration. The. Procedure 
Bill contains only one point which is seriously disputed, 
and the debates on a question which has already heen dis- 
cussed at considerable length cannot be indefinitely pro- 
longed. Two or three months ago Mr. GLapstone was 
prepared unwillingly to make the only concession 
which was required by the Opposition, but: he re- 
served to himself the right of releasing himself 
from the proposed arrangement in an event which 
afterwards occurred. It is admitted that he has 
aright to resume his former position; but even a pro- 
visional compromise showed that the scheme for closing 
debates at the will of a bare majority was not, in his 
opinion, indispensable. If he would now consent to 
accept Mr. Gisson’s amendment, all the rules might be 
passed in the present Session. It is unfortunately useless 
to remind Mr. Gtiapstons how recent experience has 
shown that in ordinary cases of obstruction a majority of 
two-thirds would be always obtained. The suspicion that 
the object of the Ministerial proposal is to have the power 
of silencing legitimate opposition may perhaps not be 
well founded, but it has plausible grounds. The scheme 
is not the more acceptable because it has become the 
subject of factions agitation out of doors. Though the 
Caucuses know nothing of the practice of the House of 
Commons, they have convinced themselves, with or with- 
out reason, that Mr. Guapstonr’s new Rule has a demo- 
cratic tendency. The same demagogues who insist on their 
right of supervising, in the name of the constituencies, 
the action of members of Parliament are anxious to 
increase the control of the Minister over the House of 
Commons. The plan of closing debates by a vote of the 
majority was first saggested to the Liberal Associations by 
Mr. Gtavstonz, and the echo which they mechani- 
cally return is mistaken for an_ original popular 
demand. It is not known whether he approves of the 
incessant attacks which his devoted adherents now direct 
against the Whigs or moderate Liberals. One object of 
the Radicals, and perhaps of their chief, is to intimidate 
the numerous dissentients from further resistance to the 
first rule of the new Parliamentary procedure. If the 
matter is relegated to the autamn Session, a concerted 
agitation on the part of the federated clubs may be ex- 
pected in the interval, At present it is uncertain whether 
events may not take a different course. 

With marked significance Mr. GuapstonE appended to 
his statement of the course of business a clause of de- 
feasance. If the Arrears Bill is not passed substantially in 
its present form, the House is warned to consider his words 
as unsaid. In other words, he will either dissolve Parlia- 
ment or resign if the House of Lords rejects or modifies any 
substantial portion of the Bill. Even if the warning had not 
been given, it was not to be expected that on such an oc- 
casion the Government should acquiesce in defeat. Mr. 
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Grapstove lately threatened resignation without, as it is 
believed, any consultation with his colleagues, merely 
because a majority of the House had forced on the 
Government certain powers which Mr. Giapstonz had 
_ promised Mr. Parnewt and his friends to withdraw. The 
clause which was accordingly retained in its original form 
was one of the most important in the Bill. No special 
knowledge is necessary to justify the opinion that in the 
present state of Ireland the police ought to have the 
— of searching for arms and for treasonable documents. 
it is also evident that a search is more likely to be snc- 
cessful by night than by day; nor is it necessary for the 
_ present purpose to demonstrate an obvious proposition, 
because Sir Harcourt, representing Mr. GLADSTONE 
and the Government, had distinctly stated the same truism 
in his speech on the second reading of the Bill. The 
power was nevertheless surrendered by Mr. GuaDsToNe in 
one of his innumerable and vain attempts to conciliate the 
Heatys and the Biccars. Even the most sentimental of 
Ministers can scarcely have been misled by hypocritical 
cant about the sanctity of the domestic hearth which 
gathers round it knots of conspiring assassins. The crime 
of the House of Commons, which was to be punished by 
Mr. Guapsrone’s resignation, was eventually condoned. An 
excuse for the change of purpose was found in the power 
-of refusal to administer the Act, as far as its provisions 
_ may clash with the Minister’s more recent opinion. If 
_ any outburst of temper on Mr. GiapstTone’s part needed 
explanation, it might be conjectured that he was more 
especially irritated by the opposition of some of his fol- 
lowers and the abstention of a much larger number. His 
‘supporters in the press announce, not without some indica- 
tions of such a movement, that a “‘ Cave” is in process of 
formation, with Mr. GoscHeEn as its chief. That a section 
of the Liberal party is profoundly discontented with the 
‘Government policy is sufficiently certain. 

The intimation, made in the proper and conventional 
form, that the Government will stand or fall by the 
Arrears Bill is more reasonable and more serious. Although 
it was both unnecessary and unwise to conple the Coercion 
Bill with further concessions to Irish tenants, the country 
cannot now dissociate itself from the bargain which has 
been made by the Government. The Arrears Bill bristles 
‘with anomalies and complications of injustice. Its boons 
are by preference bestowed on the undeserving ; and the 
mere introduction of the measure has stopped the pay- 
ment of rent. In this instance moral principles have been 
sent to keep company with the laws of political economy 
in remote planets. It would be culpable in the House 
of Lords to originate such a measure; it is grossly un- 
fair to present it for their acceptance with full knowledge 
that it offends their conscientious and just convictions; 
but relief from arrears, having been once offered by the 
‘Government, cannot now be prudently refused by Parlia- 
ment. It well becomes the House of Lords to consider 
‘the expediency of a struggle with power which is for the 
moment irresistible. There is no use in delaying a 
Bill which, if the present Government, with or with- 
out its chief, remains in power, will certainly be reintro- 
‘duced in a Parliament which may perhaps be even less 
trustworthy than the present. It would be well to throw the 
responsibility of reckless political prodigality on the unjust 
steward who has already cooked the accounts of the dis- 
honest tenants. Sir Srarrorp Norrucorze’s Amendment 
would have been fatal to the Bill, because it was equiva- 
lent to a mere re-enactment of the arrears’ clauses in last 
year’s Land Bill. It is of the essence of the present mea- 
sure that it should be compulsory. Ifthe House of Lords 
insists on making the payment of arrears depend on the 
joint action of the landlord and the tenant, a dissolution 
or a resignation will inevitably follow. If Mr. Guapsrone 
should resign, the leaders of the Opposition can certainly 
not take office in the face of a majority of a hundred in 
the House of Commons, The alternative of dissolution 

_ ‘would remain, but its results would at the best be doubt- 
ful. It must also be remembered that the Arrears Bill, 
though it is framed in the interest of the tenant, will, to 
some extent, relieve landlords from difficulties which are 
in many cases intolerable. The House of Lords can afford 
to despise a probable repetition of Mr. Bricux’s sophis- 
tical contention that an Assembly which has not rejected 
@ Bill must be supposed to approve its principle, 


GENERAL SKOBELEFF, 


oe death of the most popular and dashing of Russian, 
perhaps of European, generals before he had reached 
his fortieth year, and on the eve of what may prove to be 
a great European disturbance, naturally attracted con- 
siderable attention. It is not expedient as a rule to indulge 
in national self-gratulation; but it is scarcely improper 
for an Englishman to compare with some satisfaction 
the general tenor of English and of German comments on 
the event. To England General Skope.err was a bold and 
open enemy. He had already inflicted upon us, by the 
subjugation of the Tekkes and the establishment of 
the Central Asian place of arms against India, damage 
which, in the opinion of the best judges, will cost us 
at the least a terrible expenditure of blood and treasure 
to repair, nor can there be any doubt, whatever he 
may have said to effusive or guileless interviewers, 
that the dearest wish of his life was to head the expedi- 
tion for the advantage of which that place of arms has 
been planned. But there has been in England, and there 
is likely to be, no discord in the chorus of regret for 
his premature death, of admiration for his courage and 
soldierly disposition, and of willingness to make allowance 
even for the rather ugly accounts of blood that stood 
against his name. To Germany, on the other hand, 
General Sxoreverr had done no more harm than the 
utterance of a few idle words, and Germany has openly 
exulted over his death. It must be said that the position 
of greatest military Power on the Continent of Europe 
does not seem to have improved the German temper (never 
very remarkable for such virtues) in point of chivalry and 
graciousness. Indeed, an anti-Teuton might suggest that 
the ticklishness incident to the position is almost capable 
of being confounded with simple fear. 


However this may be, sensitive Germans may sleep 
sound as far as General Sxosexerr, who sleeps still 
sounder, is concerned. Short as his life was, few soldiers 
of recent days have had a more stirring one in point of 
experiences and opportunities, and none have made a more 
brilliant use of chances. SKoBeLerr, by his own good 
fortune, was too young to have anything to do with the 
disastrous Crimean campaign. His apprenticeship to war 
was served in comparatively unexciting circumstances, and 
it was not till he was nearly thirty that he saw active 
service of importance. But from that time to this hardly 
any man in Europe has seen more. That he began with 
Central Asian experiences in the Khivan expedition was 
perhaps unfortunate in some respects ; but it undoubtedly 
confirmed him in the reckless habits which endeared him 
to the popular mind and which made him famous, while 
his training there no doubt contributed to the great and 
final success of his life. The Khivan campaign was 
followed up by the still more active Khokand expedition, 
in which that easternmost of the Khanates was conquered 
and annexed on the flimsiest of pretexts, but in a dashing 
enough fashion. He himself then became for a short time 
Governor of Ferghana; but the outbreak of the war with 
Turkey summoned him to a very different field of opera- 
tions. The drawbacks of his method, when employed 
against troops of courage, well supplied with the ap- 
pliances of war, appeared clearly enough in his famous 
proceedings at Plevna. But the unfailing quality of dash 
still redeemed them in unscientific judgment, though the 
comments of professional soldiers were not much more 
complimentary than they were on the clumsy slaughters 
of the American Civil War. The achievement, how- 
ever, by which Sxosexerr will go down to posterity is 
unquestionably his last—the overthrow of the Akhal 
Turkomans. Except for the ruthless massacre which 
stained its close, this expedition deserves to rank very 
high among attempts of the kind. The general com- 
manding it had not merely to fight against a brave 
enemy whose superiority in numbers almost, if not quite, 
equalled their inferiority in equipment. He had to over- 
come the most formidable difficulties in point of transport, 
commissariat, and similar matters, and he had against 
him the ill-defined but unquestionable disadvantage of Bis 
predecessor’s mistakes and failures. The sheer energy 
and pluck which are nowhere s0 jvaluable as in fighting 
against barbarian foes enabled SxoneterF to get the better 
of all these obstacles, and his arrangements, a from 
the mere fighting, were far from contemptible. Heshowed 
that he could organize victory as well as force it. Of the 


| final incident, when thousands on thousands of defenceless 
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men, women, and children were smashed and slashed to 
death in the Circassian style (or in the Drogheda-and- 
Wexford style, if a parallel not chargeable with national 
prejudice be preferred), it is better not tosay much. The 
processes of Russian civilization are uniform and unvarying, 
and SkosELerr only acted according to the teachings of 
the school in which he had been brought up. 

That school and others like it have not a good tradi- 
tional reputation for the training of generals, and the 
reasons of the ill repute are obvious. It is true that 
WELLINGrON and many other English leaders have trium- 
phantly vindicated ‘“‘Sepoy generalship,” and that the 
reproach of inhumanity has never been fairly chargeable 
on English soldiers who have won their spurs in the Kast. 
But the conditions under which they have waged warfare 
have been decidedly different from those which affected 
the French in Algeria, and the Russians in the Khanates 
and the Caucasus. The inhabitants of Hindustan, with 
whom we have for the most part fought, were in no real 
sense barbarians, and in the early days of our warfare 
with them especially, they were often equal or superior 
in materiel and training to our own troops. The reck- 
less reliance on superiority of equipment and of race, 
which has often proved fatal when that superiority 
ceases, did not apply to men who, backed only by a 
handful of European troops, had fought Sepoys with 
Sepoys and French artillery with English gunners. But 
SKOBELEF?’s operations at Plevna (by the fault, it may be, 
of his superiors rather than his own) certainly seemed 
to show that he had failed to grasp the facts of modern 
scientific warfare. In his Tekke expedition, as has been 
said, he redeemed his character not a little, for Geok Tepe 
was won quite as much by the head as by the sword-arm. 
But the success with which he might have fought against 
Germans or Austrians or Englishmen must still remain 
very mach a matter of conjecture. He might cer- 
tainly have been dangerous to the peace of Europe; 
but it is not so certain that he would have been 
dangerous in actual war. An extremely popular general, 
with the lustre of actual military exploits about him, 
roaming about Europe and making incendiary speeches, 
is an inconvenient personage at all times and in all 
countries. He is especially inconvenient in the case of 
a people at once so ignorant and so excitable, so unorgan- 
ized in any constitutional fashion, and yet so capable of 
deciding the action of its Government by a kind of blind 
motion of popular opinion, as the Russian. It seems 
tolerably certain that the war of 1877 was almost entirely 
brought on by the popular will in Russia; and General 
SKOBELEF?’s proceedings, had they been renewed and con- 
tinued, might have, in the same way, brought about a war 
to which that of 1877 would have been child’s-play. Yet 
this, in its turn, could hardly have resulted otherwise than 
in severe disaster to Russia—disaster which, like that of the 
Crimean war, might have kept her quiet for another twenty 
years. Such speculations are not idle, if only for the reason 
that they exhibit the practical impossibility of discerning 
the exact effect of a given cause in a matter so complicated 
as politics. To exult, therefore, over the death of such a 
foe as SKOBELEFF is as unwise as it is ungenerous, for no 
one can tell whether his qualities or his defects would have 
had most operation in the future. To England General 
SKOBELEFF was undoubtedly a foe, though he probably 
had for Englishmen and England herself, except as a 
rival of Russia, the same generous feeling which English- 
men have for Russians and for Russia, except as a rival 
of England. His private qualities were by common 
consent such as to make him deservedly regretted. It 
may be said, too, with not a little truth, that even his 
military qualities had a special value as tending to 
counteract the merely mechanical and scientific aspect 
of modern war. There can be no doubt that the growth 
of the peace-at-any-price party, absurd and almost insane 
as are its principles, has been not a little stimulated by the 
cold-blooded and matter-of-fact character of war a la 
Mottkg, which resembles nothing so much as the practices 
of a scientific abattoir. Perhaps the distinction between 
Geok Tepe and Bazeilles is rather sentimental than philo- 
sophical ; but it is a truism that the generality of mankind 
are guided by sentimental distinctions. Those, therefore, 
who believe it to be well that non-combatants should not 
lose their sympathy with fighting men may honestly regret 
General SKoBELerr. 


THE TWO IRISH BILLS. 


HE Prevention of Crime Bill in its placid and 

rapid passage through the House of Lords to the 
Royal Assent found a singular contrast to the state 
of things which had prevailed during its passage 
through the House of Commons, where, after nearly 
two months of constant delay, it was at last the 
cause in rapid succession of a new coup d'état and of 
something like a Ministerial crisis. The latter curious in- 
cident will probably, when Mr. Guapstons’s biography 
comes to be written, be selected as a peculiarly character- 
istic and significant event by the judicious biographer. 
There was no reason whatever (except a combined fancy 
for dictatorship and the use of vague language) why Mr. 
Guapstong should have taken up the position which he 
threatened to “reconsider.” He had fulfilled his bargain 
with the Parnellites by proposing a certain modification 
of the Bill, and the House of Commons was evidently not 
disposed to consent to that modification. But its wishes 
were in exact accordance with the original proposals of the 
Government itself, and compliance with them could not 
cost anything to any rational Minister. It is not even 
believable that Mr. Grapstone, except for his unwary 
pledge to Mr. Parnewt, had any special affection for the 
mutilation of the search clause. But any sign of the exer- 
cise of private judgment by those subject to him is as 
shocking to Mr. Guapstone as it might be to a school- 
master or an inquisitor, and he at once resented it in the 
intemperate and hardly intelligible remarks about recon- 
sidering his position. He had forgotten, however, the salu- 
tary advice never to adopt institutions by halves. A school- 
master’s or an inquisitor’s threats are effective (when they 
are effective) because they have a sanction consider- 
ably stronger than the mere fear of the threatener re- 
considering his position. Of this fact, indeed, Mr. 
Lamsron with much force reminded the Premier on the 
spot. So the Government received a decided defeat 
(the meaning of which has been as usual intensi- 
fied by the awkward efforts used to explain it away), 
and Mr. Grapsroyge had (in a temper sufficiently revealed 
by his furious onslaught on Sir Srarrorp Norrucors 
immediately afterwards) to reconsider his reconsidera- 
tion; and the Bill, in tolerably effective condition, has 
gone to try its fortunes against the miscreants who are 
still committing crimes like the hideous murder of the 
unfortunate man Dotoucuty. It must be a proud aad 
consoling thought to the Irish members and their English 
allies that these miscreants have, in consequence of their 
exertions, nad the benefit of some six weeks’ liberty of 
operation. 


The effect of the division on Friday night in last week 
as concerns the Arrears Bill could be foreseen by any 
tolerably proficient tiro in politics. It was certain to 
encourage the Opposition; but, on the other hand, it was 
equally certain to make the Government stubborn, and it 
was not unlikely to disincline the Whigs from any further 
active revolt for the moment. The proceedings of the 
early nights of this week fully confirmed this anticipation. 
The various Opposition amendments were defeated by 
numbers, not, indeed, corresponding to the full Govern- 
ment majority when the Parnellite section votes for Mr. 
GuapstonE, but still considerable. Too much importance, 
however, may be assigned to the actual numbers in these 
divisions. It is not easy to see how Mr. Ecroyp’s Amend- 
ment could have been accepted by a House which on the 
second reading had definitely adopted the principle of 
gift, bad as that principle is. In more than one case 
later amendments bring up the same points in a form 
more agreeable to moderate Liberals ; and, moreover, the 
undefined pledges given by Mr. GLADSTONE on more 
than one point, to the effect that he would consider it, 
would introduce new words on report, and in especial 
would think about the important proposal of Mr. 
GoscHen, naturally disinclined all but determined op- 
ponents from voting against the Government. On the 
most important point of all, the point of charging or ex- 
empting the tenant-rightin respect of arrears, a great deal of 
discussion took place, rendered desultory, and to a certain 
extent inconclusive, by the uncertain attitude of the Go- 
vernment. This state of things is far from satisfactory, 
and it is worth consideration whether the increasing 
custom of postponing clauses, reconsidering points, and 
giving verbal pledges which may or may not be redeemed, 
is not a serious abuse. It may surely be demanded of 
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any Government that they shall give (in those Cabinet 
committees, of the working of which Mr. Bricur has 

iven such an interesting glimpse) sufficient consideration 
to the Bills of capital importance which they introduce to 
enable them to put their foot down, and that if actually 
novel proposals of merit are made by outsiders in Com- 
mittee, they shall know their own minds sufficiently to 
enable them to say after fair debate in the House whether 
these proposals are admissible or not. The contrary prac- 
tice leads, as has been seen in the case of not a few recent 
measures, to Acts being passed in a state which the House 
by no means clearly understands, and to which it finds 
itself nevertheless committed, short of a direct revolt 
against the Ministry. 

The points which were thus left pendent on Tuesday 
night and were partially settled later are both of great 
importance—the question whether the inability of the 
tenant to pay is to be left to the Commissioners to decide 
or to be decided by law, and the further question whether 
the tenant-right is to be made an asset or not. It is curious 
and rather amusing to find that Mr. Bricu’s straightfor- 
ward remarks on this subject last week appear to have 
puzzled his chief and annoyed his partisans. No one is 
more prejudiced than Mr. Bricur on points where cut-and- 
dried prejudices are ready for his use. But on novel 
matters he generally judges with a good deal of common 
sense, and frequently with a good deal of justice. None of 
Mr. Bricut’s political instructors have taught him any- 
thing which prevents him from seeing this question except 
as one of simple business and law, and he pronounces 
on it accordingly. Mr. Guapsrone is less downright. 
The two provisions in which he proposes to deal with the 
subject are curious. He suggests that the tenant shall 
have the benefit of the Act when “it is proved to the 
“ satisfaction of Commissioners that he is unable to 
“ discharge his arrears without the loss of his holding or 
“of the means necessary for the cultivation thereof,” 
which seems to safeguard the tenant-right in a way 
directly contrary to Mr. Bricut’s view. But he further 
proposes to add that “the saleable value of the tenant’s 
“ interest may, if the Commissioners think fit, be taken 
“ into account as an asset.” Now it is pretty clear that, 
without the provisos “to the satisfaction of the Commis- 
“ sioners” and “if the Commissioners think fit,’ these 
two clauses, or parts of clauses, would be mutually 
destructive. With them the matter simply becomes 
one for the good pleasure of the Commissioners, a plea- 
sure the character of which is by this time tolerably 
notorious. But it may be perhaps urged that a locus 
penitentie ought to be left to these functionaries, and 
that it ought not to be assumed that they will act other- 
wise than impartially. This being so they will be some- 
what puzzled by the two instructions, though there is 
no doubt which will prevail, for the charging of the 
tenant-right is optional, the instruction to safeguard the 
tenant in his holding and in the possession of the capital 
necessary to work it is nearly absolute. That is to say, in 
at least a considerable number of cases the tenant-right will 
not be taken as an asset. Indeed, as the proviso was 
finally accepted the words “as an asset”’ were omitted, 
thereby giving an additional hint to the Commissioners 
which they will not be slow to take. The objections to 
this proceeding on the score of general justice, both to 
England and to Ireland, have been sulliciently urged 
already. A new point was well put by Mr. Smit and 
Mr. TorrenHaM in the contention that in this way the 
landlord would actually be forcibly deprived of a security 
which would remain to all other creditors. The tenant’s 
interest in his holding is protected against the former; it 
can be sold up at any moment by the latter. If this, 
however, exhausts the arguments against the iniquity 
of the proposal, it does not exhaust those against its 
extreme unwisdom. For what is its real effect? To give 
the tenant a right such as no other class of persons in 
England or in the world possesses in a certain kind of 
property. However reckless he may be, however un- 
skilful, however criminal, the solid capital value of his 
tenant-right is to be impregnable, at least as regards his 
landlord. If the latter outruns the constable, short work 
will be made with his share of the property; but if the 
tenant does so, nothing happens to his. Pulchrior evenit, 
the more deeply he dips this precious possession ; indeed if 
he drowns it altogether, it is not only to be restored to him 
intact, but with a present of public money as a bonus. It 
will be said of course that the measure is a single and 


exceptional one. That would be no answer if it were true. 
Bat the man who, looking to the history, and especially to 
the recent history, of Ireland, denies that such a measure 
will constitute a precedent, and is certain to be demanded 
opie ® may be sooner, it may be later—is past the reach 
of argument, or has not yet come within that reach by 
condescending to qualify himself with the necessary 
information. It is to be feared that Mr. Guapstone’s 
changes in the words dealing with tenant-right, and the 
admission of the mixed plan of loan and gift by 
authorizing advances to tenants holding at over 3ol., are 
not likely to further the passage of the measure in the 
Upper House. The Peers have had too much experience 
of the Commissioners’ discretion. 


THE BOMBARDMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 


YHE bombardment of Alexandria which began soon 
after daylight on Tuesday morning was due to Admiral 
Seymour’s ascertaining a week previously that two addi- 
tional guns had been placed on the Pharos Fort, and that 
the parapet was being strengthened. The ApmiraL de- 
layed taking notice of the fact until all the British subjects 
who had remained at Cairo had had time to get to the 
refuge of the fleet. On Thursday in last week he announced 
that he should fire on the works under construction unless 
all further hostile operations were discontinued. He re- 
ceived a reply that no new hostile operations had been 
undertaken. ‘To the attempt of the Consuls-General of the 
five Powers to delay active measures, Admiral Seymour 
answered that he could not be content with any assurances 
or promises, and that, if he learnt that any further work 
was being done on the forts, he would destroy them. Qn 
Saturday he ascertained that guns were being mounted 
on Fort Tilseh, which commands the new port. He 
referred home, and on Sunday was authorized to give: 
on Monday morning notice of bombardment, to begin. 
at the expiration of twenty-four hours. It is necessary 
to bear these things in mind, as the bombardment of 
forts in a time of apparent peace, involving the possible 
destruction of a part, at least, of a large town, is a very 
serious act, and one that no gallantry, skill, or success on 
the part of the English navy could redeem unless it 
was in its origin perfectly legitimate. The history of the 
few days immediately preceding the bombardment shows 
conclusively that the extreme measure was only taken 
after very distinct warning had been given, and after 
acts had been done from which those who received the 
warning engaged to abstain. It also shows that the 
bombardment was not merely the work of a British officer, 
but was ordered deliberately by the English Government; 
and the Ministry has subsequently stated, with very 
creditable clearness, the reasons which induced it to give 
this order. Alexandria was in the hands of a set of 
persons who were acting entirely on their own account, 
who had superseded the ruler of the country, and were, 
in making these hostile preparations, disobeying the 
positive orders of the Sunray. These persons were the 
same persons who, a month ago, probably organized, 
and certainly countenanced, a massacre of Englishmen. 
When these persons, tainted with murder and usurping 
authority, began to make preparations for injuring or 
destroying the British fleet, it was not only justifiable, but 
absolutely necessary, to show them, and all who might 
like to imitate their example, that they could not do such 
things with impunity when a Power like England was 
concerned. ‘That any other Power placed in a similar. 
position should not choose to do as England did is per- 
fectly immaterial to Englishmen. Others may say if they 
please that they have not interests at stake like those of 
England. Bat Englishmen are spread all over the world, 
and England has to rule millions of Asiatics; the 
safety of Englishmen in various countries abroad depends 
on the general conviction that England will avenge them 
if they are massacred; and the rule of England over 
Asiatics depends on the belief that, if England is defied, 
she will immediately strike. She had been outraged, and 
was defied by a band of insurgents at Alexandria; and 
she had no choice but to show, after due warning had 
been given, that she would not allow those who defied her 
to remain in possession of those appliances of war with 
which they were preparing to do her a grave injury. 
The bombardment continued for nine hours on ‘Tuesday. 
The spirit of the sailors, the skill and gallantry of the 
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officers, and the enormous power of modern English 
artillery were amply demonstrated ; and, with little damage 
to his ships and very slight loss of life, Admiral Szrmour 
found at the end of the day that almost all the forts 
against which the fire of the ships had been directed 
were silenced, and that many of the principal works had 
been destroyed. But the Egyptians had fought with 
stubborn resolution, and had preserved their calmness 
amid the havoc caused by the English artillery and the 
deadly hail of the Gatling guns. During the night fresh 
guns were placed in some of the forts, and it appeared 
that many guns remained intact, although everything 
around them was in ruins. It was obvious that, while 
much had been done, much remained to be done, aud 
preparations were made for renewing the bombardment 
on Wednesday, when at noon a flag of truce was 
hoisted, and the Bittern gunboat was sent to ascertain 
what were the communications which it was desired 
to make. The lieutenant in command saw the Com- 


mandant of Alexandria, but found that this eminent | 
official had nothing to say to him, and would not get 

beyond the region of vague remarks as to the bombard-— 
ment. He was told that it was idle to set up a flag of | 
truce in order to talk about nothing, and that it must be 
understood that, if a flag of truce was again hoisted, its 
only meaning must be that the insurgents were prepared 
to surrender all the forts. The Bittern returned to the 
ApmiRrau’s ship; but the day was now fast wearing to its 
elose, and, before anything could be done to renew the 
bombardment, another flag of truce was hoisted. The 
Helicon was sent to see what was meant; but, when it 
reached the shore, there was no one to receive it. Not a 
soul was to be found in the Arsenal; and, after waiting 
and wondering for some time, the officer in command 
returned, to report to the ApmrraL. Night came on; and, 
in the deepest darkness, an imposing and awfal spectacle 
was presented to the eyes of those who were watching on 
the English ships. Alexandria was in flames. What else 
had happened could only be guessed, but it was evident 
that a great part of the town had been set purposely on 
fire. Soon after daybreak an exploring party was sent to 
learn what had taken place, and a ghastly tale of horrors 
and atrocities was unfolded. 


. It appeared that the object of hoisting the first flag of 
truce, and of wasting time in idle talk, was to give ARABI 
and his army an opportunity of retiring unmolested from 

the city. Before going away he had released the convicts 
in the prisons, and it was these roflians who were charged 
with the task of setting on fire all the European quarter 
and murdering any Europeans whom they might find still 
lingering in Alexandria. They did their work well. The 
European quarter is a heap of smoking ruins, and a number, 
as yet unascertained, of Huropeans have been killed. The 
fate of the Knepive was long the subject of doubt and 
anxiety. He had been offered the shelter of an English man- 
of-war, but with equal courage and wisdom had declined, 
in spite of the extreme peril to which he was exposed, to 
take a step which might have compromised him in the 
eyes of his own people. Fortunately no actual violence 
was committed against him, though it is said with much 
probability that his escape from it was very narrow; 
and his palace is now securely guarded by a strong 
force of marines. The consequences of the bombard- 
ment have proved to be much more serious than the 
bombardment itself. They have most amply justified 
the English Government in the opinion it formed of 
the real position and character of AraBl, and in 
its determination to strike down an insolent enemy, not 
only of England but of Europe, and still more of Egypt 
itself. But Alexandria has been destroyed, and it is im- 
possible to say when the mischief that has been done can 
be repaired and Egyptian commerce can revive. ARABI, 
with the remaiws of his army, is free to move where he 

pleases, and his ranks have probably been swollen by a 

rtion of the populace of Alexandria, which, if not fit to 
ght, is quite fit to aid in the process of general pillaging 
on which Arasi and his men must now depend for their 
support. The Canal is in great danger, and it is said that 
English ships have already been plundered. It is now 
for the English Government to face the consequences of 
the bombardment as it faced the responsibility of the 
bombardment itself. The responsibility for those con- 
sequences is exceedingly serious, and it is to be hoped 
that the orders sent to the Apmirat did not prevent 


him from making such use of the force actually at his 


disposal as might have prevented the sacking of the 
city. For the moment he has no means of pursuing 
AraBI, and inflicting on him and his partners in guilt 
the panishment they deserve. In all probability Arasr 
has only been carrying out a policy on which he was 
resolved and which he thought most to his advantage. 
By provoking England to fire on the forts while there 
was no force ready to land, he saw a brilliant oppor- 
tunity of doing the greatest possible amount of mis- 
chief, of destroying Alexandria, and of retiring in imme- 
diate safety into the interior. If this was his design he 
has succeeded. All that England can now do is to endure 
for the moment what she cannot help, to make secure as 
much of Egypt as she can now command, to press on her 
preparations for an expedition on a fitting scale, and to take 
care that her next blow shall be the last she shall need to 
strike. 


THE LAND ACT AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


N more than one recent occasion members of the House 
of Lords have taken occasion to condemn the admin- 
istration of the Land Act and to question its justice and 
expediency. The two subjects are not wholly distinct, 
because the tribunal which arbitrates between landlords 
and tenants is itself constituted by the Act. If bad 
appointments have been made, through carelessness or bad 
faith, or because the rate of pay and the term of office were 
not such as secure a choice among competent candidates, 
the Act entrusted the Government with the patronage 
which it is said to have abused. There is, nevertheless, 
an obvious distinction between criticism of an irrevocable 
measure and vigilant notice of acts of injustice which may 
be committed under its provisions. The Government con- 
stantly declines responsibility, on the ground that the 
Commissioners and Sub-Commissioners, when once ap- 
pointed to their offices, are independent. It is, of course, 
true that neither the Prime Minister nor the Cuter 
SEcreTaryY can interfere with the adjudication of cases by 
the Court; but the errors and shortcomings of the tribunal 
are, with perfect justice, attributed to the Government by 
which the Commissioners were selected. It is also both 
justifiable and expedient by Parliamentary speeches to 
bring public opinion, if possible, to bear on the adminis- 
tration of the Land Act. Unfortunately, like other men, 
the new judges regard almost exclusively the sentiment 
and opinion of the classes with which they are immediately 
concerned. It is nothing to an Irish Sub-Commissioner 
that some of his decisions appear scandalousiy unfair both 
to injared landlords and to impartial Englishmen. 


In the latest discussion on the subject more than one 
peer objected to certain appointments, on grounds which 
are certainly not at first sight frivolous. A scandal was 
caused at the time by appeals addressed to the constituents 
of the Irish Soxtcrror-Generat in favour of a Government 
which had by the Land Act insured, as it was too truly 
asserted, a general reduction of rents. Two of the Sou- 
c1r0R-GENERAL’s principal supporters were immediately 
afterwards appointed Sub-Commissioners, as if for the pur- 
pose of rewarding their zeal, and enabling them to fulfil their 
promises. Many other cases were quoted which cannot now 
be examined in detail. It is not the first time that patron- 
age has been injudiciously exercised; but in modern times 
judges of all ranks have generally been selected with ex- 
clusive reference to their will and ability to dispense 
impartial justice. There is no reason to suppose that 
the lawyers who preside in the Sub-Commissions have 
not been as fit as any members of the profession 
who were likely to be satisfied with small salaries 
and with precarious tenure of their posts. Their lay 
colleagues are principally to blame for the modes of pro- 
ceeding and the results which have produced universal 
distrust. Itis always wrong to give judicial powers to 
experts, because their ignorance of the principles of law 
combines with confidence in their special knowledge to 
produce a disregard of the evidence on which alone they 
ought to form a judgment. Some of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners are land valuers, and in many instances they 
avowedly judged for themselves in the teeth of strong 
professional testimony. The grounds of such decisions 
are, in fact, evidence not given on oath, and with entire 
absence of cross-examination or of any other legitimate 
check. Other Sub-Commissioners have not even special 
knowledge of the value of land; but every man who has 
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occupied a farm, or even lived in the country, is disposed 
to think himself an expert on agricultural matters. It is 
difficult to understand how some of the decisions can be 
defended or excused. The full original value of a tenant’s 
improvements has been deducted from the rent, though 
the occupier may have received the benefit arising from 
the outlay during a tenancy of twenty, thirty, or forty 
years. All doubtful points, and some which are not even 
arguable, seem to have been decided in favour of tenants. 
it is not surprising that such arbitrators, using the 
methods which have been described, should have arrived at 
an average result which can scarcely be reconcilable with 
justice. They have reduced rents of good and bad landlords 
by twenty-five per cent., and in some cases they have gone 
below Grirritu’s valuation. When the Land Bill was before 
Parliament, the Ministers repeatedly expressed their belief 
that, with comparatively insignificant exceptions, the in- 
comes of the landowners would not be reduced. It is 
natural that they should be taunted with the failure of 
their prophecies, though, as Mr. GuapsToNE angrily de- 
clares, they made no definite promises. It is not creditable 
to their sagacity that they should have made undaly cheerful 
conjectures, especially as their sanguine anticipations 
enabled them to obtain valuable consideration in return. 
As they well know, their estimate of the amount of fair rents 
was perfectly sound, while their confidence in the tribunals 
which they were about to appoint has been grievously 
disappointed. Mr. Grapsrone, the Lorp Cancentor, and 
Lord Caruincrorb had sufficient ground for the conciliatory 
assurances which produced the acceptance of the Bill by 
both Houses. The two Land Commissions had previously 


arrived at the same conclusion after inquiries which seemed 
to be exhaustive. Their reports, indeed, farnished strong ar- 
gumentsagainst theintroduction of theLand Bill,though they 
were mostly quoted in extenuation of its dangers. Both — 
parties must in some degree share the blame of want of 
foresight in not perceiving that the assessment of a fair 
rent is dependent on the fairness of the assessor. No con- 
siderable number of landlords openly resisted the principle 
of an adjudicated rent. References principally made by 
English critics to the rule of supply and demand, and to 
other doctrines of political economy, were contemptuously 
relegated by Mr. Giapstone to Jupiter and Saturn. The 
Ministers must be strangely unfamiliar with. human 
nature if they hope to throw upon those who gave an un- 
willing assent to their proposals the responsibility for the 
operation of the Act, as it has been since disclosed. 


A still more unreasonable and ungenerous objection has 
been taken to the expressions of dissatisfaction with the 
Act which proceed from various speakers in the House of 
Lords. Mr. Giapstone has more than once intimated the 
opinion that, by passing the Bill, the House of Lords was 
thenceforth estopped from questioning its principle. It 
might perhaps be more prudent and more dignified to 
abstain from a barren discussion. The decision can never 
be revoked, and it may therefore be accepted as an 
immutable fact; but it is absurd to hold the House of 
Lords responsible for a policy whieh it was not free to 
accept or reject. Two years ago, if a Land Aet had then 
been threatened, the House of Lords would have been 


almost unanimous in thinking it both unnecessary and 
dangerous ; but from the time when Mr. Giapsrove offered — 
the tenants another slice out of the property of their land. 
lords, the question was no longer open. A Minister who 

offers concessions binds the country to fulfil his pledge, or | 
to encounter the heavy risks which may result from dis- 

appointed expectation. The introduction of the ill-omened 
Disturbance Bill partially tied the hands of Parlia- | 
ment. The provisions of the Land Bill defined the 
lowest demands which would from that time be pre- 
ferred by the tenants. The House of Lords, including a 
majority of Liberal peers, incurred much popular abuse 
and many official menaces by rejecting the Disturbance 
Bill. If the peers had been more pliable, Mr. Guapsronn 
would, as at present, have taunted them with their future 
responsibility for the measure. It is perhaps imprudent, 
while the Arrears Bill is pending, to propound the theory 
that the House of Lords must approve the principle of 
every Act to which it may, on grounds of public ex- 
pedieney, have given its assent. Those who guide its 
counsels have many things to consider besides the utility or 
the justice of Bills which have been sent up from the House 
of Commons. The clamour. which would ‘be caused by 
obstinate resistance is not always to be despised ; and there 


is no advantage in temporary delay when it is certain 


that the House of Commons will adhere to its decision. . 


The weaker, and perhaps the wiser, of two Legislative 
Assemblies is bound to take care that public business 
is not by its own act brought to a real or ap- 
parent deadlock. In the particular case the ransom 


which has been fixed by one Bae cannot be repudiated | 


or reduced by the other. Nothing can be more natural 


than the resentment which is from day to day provoked 


by Mr, GtapsTonn’s dictatorial manner and lan 

He informs the leader of the Opposition that, if his attempt 
to amend the Arrears Bill is repeated, strong measures 
must be taken ; and, in general, he treats the Opposition 
in the House of Commons with little more deference than 
if it were the House of Lords. He has not yet reduced 
either House to the abject submission which he seems 
successfully to have imposed on his colleagues. 


VOLUNTEERS AT WIMBLEDON. 


— Wimbledon Meeting has had the advantage over 
many Volunteer gatherings of being from the first a 
serious affair. Happily the time when it bore this char- 
acter almost alone has long passed away, but it can never 
be forgotten by those who were contemporary with the 
beginnings of the Volunteer service. Nothing but the 
sound sense and determination in which that service had 
its origin could have conquered the disposition that long 
existed to treat Volunteering as merely an excuse for a 
holiday. A march out was then scarcely distinguishable 
from an ordinary evening stroll, except that it was enjoyed 
in company and in uniform. The discipline and military 
bearing of those who took part in it might have been matched 
in any Foresters’ procession. Summer evenings spent in 
this fashion had their natural culmination in the glories 
of a Brighton Review. The Volunteers of the southern 
counties were then exhibited to the country they were 
supposed to guard as so many rather uproarious excur- 
sionists. They behaved pretty much as they liked, and 
the military authorities were t 


like regularity. As for any notion of making the Review 
profitable, except to the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway Company, there was nothing of the kind. 
The Volunteers were supposed to like a day in the 
country ; and, by consulting their wishes in this respect, 
it was hoped that the movement would become popular. 
It needed a pretty strong faith to see any advantage in 
popularizing such a movement as it then was; but. fortu- 
nately the faith was there, and the result has justified 
those who held it. We are not sure, indeed, that, as things 
have turned out, it was not well that the first start 
was so unsatisfactory. At the time it was certainly 
provoking to see the Volunteers left so completely 
to themselves. Just when they most wanted a helping 
hand, the military authorities seemed least anxious to 
give it. They were allowed to subject themselves to much 
or little discipline at their pleasure. If they did their work 
well they got abandance of praise, but then they got ne 
blame if they did it ill. No standard of excellence was 
proposed to them; they were always criticized on the 
underlying assumption that they would never be able to 
de anything except play at soldiering. Undoubtedly the 
military authorities were ill advised in tolerating this state 
of things as long as they did. They could not have fore- 
seen that their indifference would in the long ran stimulate 
the Volunteers to improve themselves, and they have conse- 
quently no right to take credit for the fact that this self-im- 
provement has come. But now that it has come there is good 
reason to believe that no improvement imposed from without 
would have been equally thorough. It was the Volunteers 
themselves who asked to be subjected to stricter discipline 
and judged by a higher standard; and men are far less likely 
to grumble at restraints they have felt the want of than 
at restraints the advantage of which they mast take on 
trust. 


All along, however, the meeting of the National 
Rifle Association has been a reality. It was started to 
foster the scientific as opposed to the popular side of the 
Volunteer service, and it has kept this end steddily in 
view. A meeting which brings men together simply to 
shoot for prizes is necessarily intended for a small minority 
of Volunteers. It is only the few that have the time to 
give to making themselves sufficiently good marksmen 
not to mind displaying their prowess in public. Even if 


ankful if they could be got — 
to march past the general commanding with something. 
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good shooting were more common thanit is, the cost of a week 
at Wimbledon would serve to exclude a large number of 
Volunteers. The money prizes, itis true, become more numer- 
ous and varied every year, but until the camp is organized 
on the principle of No prize, no pay, the gain must be 
too problematical to weigh against the certain outlay. 
But though only a fraction of the men in the Volunteer 
service can ever be present at the Wimbledon meeting, 
the irffluence of that meeting extends over a very much 
larger number. The yearly competition is constantly 
raising the ideal level of marksmanship. The accuracy of 
aim which won the Queen’s Prize twenty years ago would 
not win the Quzen’s Prize now. For every man who had 
then a chance of being among the first sixty competitors 
there are now a score, and as the average improves there 
is a corresponding improvement in those who rise above 
the average. But there would be no need for the winners 
thus to keep ahead of those immediately behind them 
if these Jatter were not constantly advancing, and this 
constant advance would not be maintained if fair marks- 
manship were not increasing over the whole country. 
Every man who takes home a prize does something to 
encourage the men of his own regiment to follow his 
example, if not to equal his success. ‘Ihey may not be in 
& position to think of Wimbledon, but there are local 
prize meetings within their reach, and so far as the public 
benefit is concerned good shooting is as valuable on the 
smaller stage as on the larger. ‘The exact place of marks- 
mauship in actual warfare has still perhaps to be deter- 
mined, but considering the changes which have been 
brought about by recent improvements in arms of pre- 
cision, it seems safe to expect a corresponding change 
from improvement in precision of using them. The old 
notion of a Volunteer as a man to be posted behind a 
hedge to take chance shots at any enemy who might come 
within range has been dissipated by the experiences of the 
Franco-German war. The Franc-tireurs in the end 


did more harm to themselves than they did to the. 


enemy. But as the object of firing is to hit, every 
addition to the number of Volunteers who are able to hit 
as well as to fire is an addition to the efficiency of the 
force. This year some new prizes are to be shot for, which 
have been given with the view of encouraging marksmen 
to practise at moving objects, and one is to be competed 
for by teams of six men, who will have to load and fire at 
the figure of a man, appearing for fifteen seconds, during 
the time for which it is visible. Anything that assimilates 
the conditions of shooting at Wimbledon to those to which 
it would have to conform in service in the field is a gain to 
the military value of the meeting. There is a natural ten- 
dency in men who do a thing well to wish to make the cir- 
cumstances in which it has to be done as favourable as 
possible. What is most wanted, however, in military 
shooting is ability to aim accurately in the circumstances 
in which a soldier must count upon occasionally finding 
himself. If this reflection does not convey much comfort 
to the men who have been shooting during the early 
part of this week in drenching rain and driving 
wind, it may at all events cheer those who have 
not been at Wimbledon. Battles are not always fought 
in fine weather or on calm days, and when we read that 
on Monday the men complained that the wind “ came 
“* wabbling’ up in little gusts that disconcerted the cal- 
“ culations of the most careful aim,” or that on Tuesday 
men who “ had to take off their mackintoshes to kneel for 
“twenty minutes in the rain, were probably not in that 
“calm state of mind which conduces most to good shoot- 
“ing,” our sorrow for the sufferers is tempered by the 
thought that some of them may have gained hints which 
will prove useful if ever they should have to fire in similar 
weather in serious earnest. 


The only people who may be excused if they look with 
no pleasure at the Wimbledon meeting are the inhabitants 
of Wimbledon. A large camp cannot be the most 
agreeable of neighbours, however great may be the care 
taken to make the annoyances connected with it as few as 
possible. The only consolation that can be offered to 
them is that they are sufferers for their country’s good. 
A Volunteer camp is a necessary incident in the prize 
meeting of the National Rifle Association, and the prize 
meeting of the National Rifle Association is a very great 
incentive to the spread of good shooting among the 
Volunteers. They may perhaps ask why they of all men 
should be picked out to make this yearly sacrifice. The 
answer is that the presence of the Volunteer camp is a tax 


which they annually pay for the breezy heath which they 
have to themselves for the remaining fifty weeks of the 
year. Wimbledon Common is one of the finest of the 
great open spaces near London, and those who have the 
advantage of living close to it must not expect to get very 
much sympathy because for a fortnight in the year it is 
devoted to public uses. This year, however, their com- 
plaints have met with a favourable hearing from the 
local magistrates, and the occasional licence which is 
required for selling alcoholic liquors in camp has been 
refused on Sundays. Luckily for the Volunteers, the 
Commander-in-Chief has power to grant a military canteen 
licence even on Sundays, and Volunteers and Regulars in 
camp have had tickets served out to them which will 
exempt them between certain hours from all disabilities 
in the matter of liquor. Provided that the men who are 
in camp for some useful purpose are not worried by 
needless regulations, there is no need to find fault with 
the exceptional abstinence which is thus enforced on visitors. 
The camp has not been formed for their amusement, 
and if they stay away on the Sunday the shooting 
during the week will probably not be the worse. 


DIVORCE IN FRANCE. 


A SECOND Chamber grows in importance as the 

Chamber from which it is, in name at least, a court 
of appeal declines in public estimation. This double pro- 
cess is now going onin France. The Chamber of Deputies 
is seldom in the same mind for two successive weeks, and 
the Senate is once more venturing to have an opinion of 
its own. It is now considering the law of divorce which 
M. Naquver has persuaded the Chamber to adopt by a large 
majority. All that it has yet done is to appoint the Com- 
mittee to which the Bill is to be referred ; but, so far as its 
ultimate action can be inferred from the composition of 
this Committee, the Bill has but a small chance of being 
accepted. Nine members of the Committee are opposed to 
any change in the marriage law, while three are in favour 
of the Bill. The votes which have been given for these 
members show a majority of twelve against the Bill; but 
as there are nearly a hundred Senators who took no part 
in the election of the Committee, the scale may be com- 
pletely turned when the decisive division is taken. Pro- 
bably the cleverest calculator would be at fault if he tried 
to forecast on which side the absentees will vote, if they 
bring themselves to vote at all. If they held any decided 
opinion on the question of divorce, they would have not 
stayed away when the Committee which is to report on 
the Bill had to be chosen. It is true the Senate is not in 
any way bound by the action of its Committees; it is 
as free to pass a Bill when a Committee has recom- 
mended its rejection by a large majority, as when the 
members have one and all voted in favour of it. But ona 
question in which party feeling runs high, a man’s vote is 
closely watched, whether the immediate effect of giving it 
be great or little. The connexion between marriage and 
religion has given a decided party eharacter to the dis- 
cussion of M. Naquer’s Bill. Even in the estimation of 
an advanced Republican, divorce need not be good in 
itself; indeed, there is much in French family life which 
points to the practical advantage of continuing to regard 
marriage as indissoluble. But, when divorce is absolutely 
forbidden by the Church, no good Republican can afford 
to pay any attention to abstract considerations of this 
kind. A Bill which shall put municipal law in direct 
antagonism to ecclesiastical law has a claim upon him 
which nothing can equal. Hitherto the only way in 
which it has been open to him to bring out the difference 
between the two is by refusing to be married in church. 
But, though to know no other priest than the local mayor 
may be a most wholesome and comforting doctrine, it does 
not satisfy a Republican enthusiast. He longs not merely 
to be ignored by the Church, but to be condemned by it. 
He is eager to do something which she has expressly for- 
bidden ; and the man who has been satisfied with a civil 
marriage has only been guilty of a sin of omission. If 
divorce is re-established, this opportunity, so passionately 
longed for, will be brought within reach. A man will 
have nothing to do save marry a divorced woman, or 
marry any woman after he himself has been divorced, and 
he is at once placed in open hostility to the Church. We 
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may be sure that these considerations have not escaped 
the Senators who abstained from voting at the election of 
the Committee on M. Naquet’s Bill. 1f there were decided 
rtisans on either side, they would certainly have come 
to the front that day. Whether they will again stay away 
when the issue is between acceptance and rejection, and 
on which side they will vote, if they vote at all, will pro- 
bably be decided in each case by the estimate they have 
formed in the interval of their constituents’ wishes. 

The propriety of permitting divorce in any given country 
belongs to a class of questions on which no foreigner can 

retend to have an opinion. There is one consideration, 

owever, as regards divorce in France of which even a 
foreigner is competent to appreciate the force. When the 
English Divorce Act was before Parliament, it was gene- 
rally admitted that the change ought not to be extended 
to Ireland. The reason which was held to justify this 
conclusion is as applicable to France as it is to Ireland. 
Nothing is better calculated to sow discord in a community 
than laws which permit what the consciences of the 
majority forbid. If M. Naquet’s Bill passes, this state of 
things will be set up in France. The State will recognize 
the marriages of divorced persons; the Church will alto- 
gether ignore them. In Great Britain the Roman 
Catholics are but a fraction of the population; and, if 
they think that the law gives an immoral liberty in the 
matter of divorce, no harm comes of their so thinking. 
It is merely one more difference added to the many which 
already exist between them and the majority of their 
fellow-countrymen. But in France, as in Ireland, Roman 
Catholics are a majority of the population, and for the 
law to set itself in opposition to the majority of the popu- 
lation is always a serious matter. There are cases in 
which such an antagonism is inevitable; but these are 
cases in which the moral standard of the majority is so 
degraded that the only chance of reclaiming them is by 
subjecting them to a better law than any which they yet 
recognize. But to introduce divorce into a society in 
which it is at present forbidden is to substitute a lower 
standard of morality than that to which the population is 
already accustomed. No reason, therefore, exists for 
going against the consciences of the majority, unless the 
Jaw as it stands inflicts intolerable hardship on the minority. 
Inability to marry again during the lifetime of an un- 
faithful husband or wife can scarcely be regarded in this 
light. If the law compelled the innocent partner to go on 
living with the guilty, it would be another matter. But, so 
long as separation is permitted, the injury to the in- 
dividual is not so great as torelieve the legislator from the 
primary obligation of considering the interests of the com- 
munity. 

In France most controversies have a lighter side to 
them, and the discussions about the Divorce Bill have 
been relieved by a letter which M. Dumas has written to 
M. Naqver. his letter is very amusing reading all 
through, and the beginning of it especially shows a re- 
markable coincidence between M. Domas’s manner of 
handling a subject and that with which English readers 
have been made familiar by Mr. Marrnew Arnotp. The 
part, however, that has attracted most attention has only 
a remote relation to divorce. M. Dumas, as a warm adyo- 
cate of divorce, has been challenged by M. Naquzr to 
declare himself a thoroughgoing ally of the Republic 
under which divorce has been proclaimed by the popular 
Chamber. M. Dumas objects to this inferred necessity on 
the plea that, just as his desire to see divorce made legal 
has not led him to become a naturalized citizen of any of 
the countries in which it has long been permitted, so the 
fact that the Republic has at length followed their example 
is not an adequate reason why he should change his poli- 
tical creed. For the present M. Dumas prefers to be 
entirely independent of political parties. He does not care 
what the Government of France is called, provided that it 
succeeds in making France great, respected, free, united, 
tranquil, and just. No doubt the Republic promises to make 
France all that M. Dumas wishes to see her. But, then, 
all the Governments that have gone before have promised 
exactly the same thing. What M. Dumas dislikes in the 
present Republic is the increasing tenderness which its 
advocates show to the memory of the Commune. He used 
to say in print that the men who burnt Paris and mur- 
dered the hostages were abominable scoundrels. He is 
still of the same opinion, but he no longer dares to print 
it. Those who take the opposite view of the Commune 
grow more insolent every day ; and, as insolence is a great 


power in France, they grow stronger as well as more inso- 
lent. But, though insolence is a great force in France, it 
is not the only force; and this reflection emboldens 
M. Dumas to ask M. Naquet whether he is quite sure that 
his Republic, with its growing tenderness for the Commune 
and its habitual preference for extreme doctrines and ex- 
treme measures, is likely to last. Yes, M. Naquer is sup- 
posed to answer, because it is the Government which the 
country desires. I believe, rejoins M. Dumas, that the 
country at bottom wishes just what I wish—peace, secu- 
rity, liberty to labour, and to reap the rewards of labour. 
It is always on the side of any form of government which 
will give it these things; indeed, it desires them so keenly 
that it will often be on the side of a Government that does 
but promise them. It follows from this that the country 
is always on the side of the Government it has. It likes 
the bird in the hand, and it never transfers its preference 
to a new Government until it has no choice left it. 
Consequently the apparent acquiescence of the country in 
the existing order of things proves nothing as to its real 
love of that order. On the eve of the 2nd of December, 
1851, no one would have believed that the country would 
be Bonapartist the next day ; and eighteen years later, 
when seven million five hundred thousand votes were 
given for the second time in favour of the Empire, no one 
would have believed that in three months it would be 
Republican. When history has thas taken to repeating 
itself, why should it not go on doingso? A few years 
back France was within very little of being again a 
monarchy. It was only the fault of the King that 
prevented it, and the occasion may recur when that 
hindrance is no longer in the way. The country may 
then be no more Royalist than it is now; it will still want 
what it has always wanted—to be left to go about its busi- 
ness without interruption or disturbance. 


IMPRISONMENT. 


L any of oar readers were suddenly asked whether 
such a thing as imprisonment for debt now exists, 
the chances are that he would confidently answer, No. 
Imprisonment for debt, he would say, has been abolished 
by Act of Parliament, because the community had at 
last the sense to see that to lock a man up because he 
owes money, and has not the means of paying it, cannot 
possibly do any good to his creditors, and may deprive 
his wife and children of a livelihood. So far as the 
letter of the statute goes, this is a perfectly true ac- 
count of the view which the law takes of indebtedness. 
But when we pass beyond the letter, it is a little surprising 
to learn that as a matter of fact 5,444 persons were sent 
to gaol by the County Court judges ot England and Wales 
for non-payment of debts. ‘Those who care to inquire into 
this apparent inconsistency between theory and practice as 
regards indebtedness will find the materials in a letter 
from Mr. B. T. Witt1aMs, which appeared in the T'imes of 
Tuesday. The simple explanation is that when Parliament 
abolished imprisonment for debt, it gave the Court power 
to commit to prison for a period not exceeding six weeks 
any judgment debtor who makes default in payment of 
his judgment debt, or an instalment of it, and who “ has, or 
“ since the date of the judgment has had, the means to pay 
“ the sum in respect of which be has made default.” This 
penalty is not called imprisonment for debt; the name given 
toit is imprisonment forcontumacy. The debtor is sent to 
gaol not because he cannot pay, but because he can pay 
and will not pay, and so must be made to pay. When a 
man owes more than 5o0l., this power reserved to the Court 
does not concern him. He can claim the benefit of the 
bankruptcy law, surrender his effects, if he has any, and 
begin life again with all his obligations to his creditors 
lifted off him. Consequently, it is the working classes 
that are chiefly interested in law which allows imprison- 
ment for contumacy. Their debts seldom come anywhere 
near 50l., so that bankruptcy is altogether beyond their 
reach. If they owe money they cannot wipe out the 
record except by payment. The debt is proved, the Count 

Court judge makes the order, and as the instalments fall 
due the debtor must pay them. If he fails to pay them it 
rests with the judge to say what shall be done with him. 
The discretion left to the judge is necessarily very large. 
What constitutes “means to pay the sum in respect of 
“ which the debtor has made default”? In most cases 
the debtor has no property that can be taken in execution; 
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that probably went before his debts were contracted. | 
Consequently there is nothing which the creditor can come | 
upon except his wages, and with respect to these several 
questions arise. Whereabonts in the list of a debtor’s lia- 
bilities do his debts come? Are they a first charge upon 
his earnings, or if not, to what may they be postponed ? 
Does a judgment take precedence of rent, of food and 
elothing for himself and his family, of school fees for his 
ehildren, of debts owed to a kind-hearted neighbour who 
has pinched himself, perhaps, to help the debtor in some 
past extremity? It isevidentthat different judges may easily 
eome to very different conclusions as to a debtor’s duty in 
view of these various circumstances. One man willsimply 
ask whether since the date of the judgment the debtor has 
been in receipt of wages large enough to give him the 
means of payment ; another will take a lenient view of the 
ease, and merely inquire whether it is likely that after all the 
erdinary expenses of living and keeping a family alive have 
been met there has remained enough to satisfy the creditor’s 
demand. Weshould expect, therefore, to find the number 
ef imprisonments for contumacy varying greatly in dif- 
ferent districts, and the figures quoted by Mr. WILLIAMS 
fully bear out this anticipation. In one district, in which 
the sums recovered under 20/. amounted to 21,0001., the | 
number of debtors sent to prison during the year 1881 was | 
366. In another district, in which the sums recovered | 
under 20]. amounted to 41,000/., and the number of 
debtors sent to prison ought, supposing the two jadges to 
go on the same principle, to have exceeded 600, they | 
were not more than 44. It is impossible that this 
difference can be accounted for by the circumstances 
of the several districts. Debts under 2o0/. are not as a 
rule sued for except ‘from the working classes; and the 
condition of the working classes does not differ so greatly 
in different parts of the country that the debtors im- 
prisoned for contumacy in one part ought to stand to those | 
imprisoned for contumacy in another part in the ratio of 
one to fifteen. 


Whatever may be the merits of the present law, there 
is plainly something faulty in an administration of it 
which makes such large discrepancies as these habitually 
possible. It may be quite right to send a man to prison 
for not paying his debts when there is good reason to 
believe that he might have paid them had he been so 
minded. But, when this has been conceded, we are still a 
long way from any adequate defence of a system which 
leaves it entirely uncertain what constitutes good reason 
to believe that the debtor might have paid if he had 
chosen to pay. The law on a question of this sort onght 
to be unmistakable. The object for which the penalty of 
imprisonment is affixed to contumacy is to deter debtors 
from being guilty of contumacy. But how can a penalty 
have this effect when the men it is designed to deter do 
not know for what it is inflicted? A debtor is really at 
the mercy of the County Court judge. The judge has to 
ascertain what his wages have been since the time the 
jedgment was given, and to what prior charges those 


_wages were subject. Now wages, as Mr. WILLIAMs 


points out, are often very precarious and uncertain ; 
and if a man’s ability to pay his debts is to be in- 
ferred from them, it is conéeivable that the result might 
greatly depend on the character of the judge’s mind. It 
is the same with the deductions to be made from the gross 
wages in order to arrive at what ought to be left for the 
ereditor. One judge may be liberal in his estimate of 
what a man may spend before he thinks of paying his 
debts, while another may be extremely rigid. ‘Che Act 
contains nothing by which a judge need hold himself bound 
to take any particular view of these matters, nothing even 
by which a judge can guide himself if he feels that guidance 


is wanted. The debtor must have or have had “the 


“means to pay the sum in respect of which he has made 
“ default.” What “ means ”’ stand for is left to the judge 
to determine ; and it is hardly too much to say that every 
debtor who makes default in payment of a debt which he 
has been ordered to pay by a County Court holds his 
hberty at the pleasure of the judge in whose district the 
debt has been incurred and the default made. This is cer- 
tainly not a state of things which ought to continue. The 
wonder is that, with the electorate constituted as it is, it 
should have been allowed to continue so long. 

Into the larger question whether imprisonment for con- 
tumacy ought to be maintained we shall not now enter. 
The argument in favour of keeping the power alive rests 
oa the impossibility of enforcing County Court judgments 


without it, and on the injury which it is supposed would 
be done to the working classes by the loss of credit which 
would necessarily ensue. The argument on the other side 
is that credit given on the strength of a power to imprison 
is, as Lord Bramwett said in 1878, “a most mischievous 
“ credit’; and that, though under the present system the 
working classes have been able to borrow very largely 
during illness or slackness of work, they would, considering 
thetroubleandslavery which the exerciseofthis power brings 
with it, do better if it were taken away. There is certainly 
much that deserves consideration in Mr. WiLLIAMs’s plea 
that “‘ the persons who go to gaol under these commit- 
“ ments are those whom the law never contemplated 
“ sending there.” If they could pay, they would not go 
to prison; the fact of their going there is in itself a proof 
that they have not the money, the payment of which would 
keep them at liberty. He is equally in the right when he 
says that these imprisonments constantly lead to the debtors 
and the debtors’ families becoming a burden upon the 
rates; and, if it is true that the present law exists “ chiefly 
‘* for the benefit of some minor traders and packmen, who 
“ sell their wares to the poor at high prices, and who soon 
“ add to those prices heavy law costs,” a very strong case 
can be made out against it. Apart from this, however, 
it is plainly desirable that the operation of the law should 
be made more certain and the discretion of the County 
Court judges less comprehensive. The statute should say 
plainly under what circumstances a debtor’s wages are to 
be charged, and on what principle those wages are to be 
calculated. As the Act stands, it bears an unfortunate 
resemblance to that recent Irish legislation which has sub- 
jected whcle classes of the community to the arbitrary 
decrees of a local judiciary. This is not a variety of law 
which any one can wish to see unintentionally propagated 
in England. 


BAGNERES DE BIGORRE. 


ERY pleasant half-way houses, where a halt may con- 
veniently be made to break the journey to or from the 
Riviera, are to be found in the watering-places of the Pyrenees. 
Those who do not wish to find themselves dining opposite to the 
same anti-pathetic people who have been boring them for months at 
Cannes or at Mentone know by experience that they must shun 
Montreux or indeed any of the other resting-places on the shores of 
Lake Leman, where, as by one consent, frail tolk from every winter 
station on the Riviera congregate in spring-time. But few of these 
birds of passage have as yet found out that the Pyrenees offer 
very suitable spring quarters among some of the most charming 
mountain scenery in Europe. To English eyes, fatigued by the 
brilliant blues and purples of the Mediterranean Sea and sky, and 
weary of the monotonous melancholy olives, with their little 
vert-gris chips for leaves, and swarthy sticks of stems, the change 
in the colouring when they cross the boundary of Provence and 
enter Guienne brings a welcome sense of relief. Once over the 
Rhone, and the olive, the cypress, and the orange tree are seen no 
more. ‘The eye rests with delight on stretches of real green 
grass, not coaxed into life on a hot-bed by dint of ceaseless water- 
ing, like the grass plots of the hotel gardens left behind, but 
genuine meadow grass, a blessed change from the brown bareness 
of the sun-baked earth, destitute of any kindly clod of turf to 
cover its uakedness. There is quite an English look about the 
vegetation, varying with all the thousand tints of the young leaves 
of spring. The oak, the beech, and the all-prevailing poplar take 
the place of the “umbrellas shut and umbrellas spend,” as @ 
prosaic tourist dubbed the pines and cypresses of Italy. And the 
changed atmospheric conditions which the alterations in the face 
of nature bespeak are not slow in making themselves felt. New 
comers arriving from the east notice a very marked difference in 
the air as they advance westwards. The nerves, that have been 
in a continued state of what the French call “ crispation” in 
the dry, exciting air of the Riviera, feel a welcome sense of 
relief as the tension is gradually relaxed by the sensibl 
increasing moisture of the atmosphere. On the other hand, 
those to whose nervous system an exciting air is essential 
feel a sense of lassitude and depression that they are sometimes at 
a loss how to account for. People are too apt to imagine that all 
mountain air must be like that of the Alps. But the air of the 
Pyrenees is totally different, and much more like that. of Devon- 
shire or any of the mildest places on the west coast of England. 
This difference is due to their geographical position, Lying as 
they do néar the shores of the Atlautic, their lofty summits 
attract all the clouds that come across the ocean. This especially 
applies to the Atlantic side of the chain, where are the highest 
peaks and the finest scenery. As they get nearer to the Medi- 
terranean their height diminishes, and it has been observed that 
the clouds roll off towards the Cevennes, so that the eastern end of 
the range is much drier than the western. Then, too, as they lie 
in a warmer latitude than the Alps, the line of perpetual snow’ is 
a good deal higher, the snow melts more rapidly, and the moisture 
rising from it S an unpleasant trick of coming down again as 
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mist or drizzle into the valleys. The mountains are not so striking. 
in form as the Alps, the summits being generally more rounded. 
This difference of outline is due to the peculiarities of their geo- 
logical formation. They are chiefly composed of secondary rocks, 
limestone and argillaceous schist; and, where the primary rocks 
intersect these, it is not to jut out as peaks, but in lateral sections. 
The valleys are at a lower elevation than those of the Alps, which 
increases the effect of the mountains’ height. The form of the 
valleys is the characteristic feature of the Pyrenees. These, in- 
stead of going right across the chain, frequently end in huge 
natural amphitheatres, shut in nearly all round by mountains. Of 
these “ cirques ” or “ oules,” as they are called in the speech of 
the country, the imposing Cirque of Gavarnie, with its towering 
perpendicular wall of rock, is the most striking example. 
ut it is rather by the healing virtues of their mineral springs 
than by the beauty of their scenery that the Pyrenees attract 
the various visitors who year by year invade their solitudes. As 
a witty Frenchman has well said, “ A little hot water has brought 
civilisation and the art of cookery to these out-of-the-way caverns.” 
This is the literal truth, but the quantity of hot water supplied by 
nature’s boilers is unlimited. In certain valleys it seems as if one 
had only to tap the ground in any spot and a stream of boiling 
water at once gushes out. They are as good as gold mines, these 
mineral springs, to the mountaineers, Fountains running wine 
would be but a poor thing in comparison. As long ago as the 
days of Pompey and Cesar, sick folk were drawn to these remote 
mountain valleys by the reputation of their springs. And, con- 
trary to the general rule, by which the fashion in restoratives of 
health changes almost as quickly as the fashion in bonnets, their 
curative powers have continued. Of the caverns where these 
healing waters flow it cannot now be said that they are even 
“out of the way,” fora railway has been made to the two principal 
bathing stations, Bagnéres de Bigorre and Bagnéres de Luchon. 
Bagnéres de Bigorre is somewhat different in character from 
the other watering-places of the region. It stands at a lower 
elevation, being less than two thousand feet above the sea level, 
and rather at the entrance to than in the mountains. As it is 
easily reached by rail from Tarbes, it makes a good central point 
for beginning*a Pyrenean tour. The same sort of caprice that 
rules that one man is always known by his Christian name 
and another by his surname without any assignable reason, has 
dictated that of the two places bearing the same name, one is 
always spoken of in the district as Bagnéres, the other as 
Luchon. The word Bagnéres simply means baths, and is, there- 
fore, applicable to any watering-place, and this particular Bagnéres 
was the chief town of the ancient county of Bigorre. It is, there- 
fore, something more than a mere bathing station. It is a town of 
some size, with a resident population, a cathedral, some industries 
peculiar to itself in the present, and some historical distinction in 
the past, both as having been the seat of a bishopric, and from its 
connexion with the Counts that bore its name. In the war of suc- 
cession to the throne of Castile, in which our own Black Prince 
took so active a part, Henry of Trastamarra stole a march on his 


opponents by slipping stealthily through the valleys from the 


Spanish side of the mountains, suddenly compassing the ancient 
city of Bigorre, and taking it out of the hands of the English, 
who were holding it for his brother Don Pedro. It must have had 
defences of some sort, though the boast of the country was that, 
lying as it did enclosed between the mountains of Béarn and 
Arragon, it needed no fortifications save those of nature. In 1290 
a very singular lawsuit concerning Bigorre was tried before the 
Parliament of Paris. The parties in the action were the King of 
England as Duke of Guienne on the one hand and the Dean and 
Chapter of Pay on the other. Both parties claimed the overlord- 
ship of the county. The plea urged was that, as Bernard the Count 
had in 1062 put the county under the protection of Notre Dame 
du Puy, on consideration of a payment of 60 sous Morlas yearly, 
it could have no other superior. Of course the decision was against 
the King of England. For or Fors among the Béarnais means 
a privilege or custom acknowledged as common law. For de 
Morlas was the ancient law of Béarn. The Count Bernard com- 
a the common law of Bigorre, by the simple means of assem- 

ing all the old men, and writing down from their lips such 
customs as they declared to be law. For a time Bigorre was the 
head of a contederation of five towns, forming one of the small 
republics of the Pyrenees, of which Andorra is the only repre- 
sentative left. Latterly it became merged in Béarn. 

The town as it now stands has no remains of antiquity 
to show save some Roman pipes and very illegible inscrip- 
tions dug up round the springs, a thirteenth-century chapel 
turned into a theatre, and some picturesque old dwelling-houses 
in the market-place. The cathedral is now used as the parish 
church, Bigorre now forming part of the diocese of Tarbes. ‘The 
special pride of the townsfolk is the “ Coustous,” a long wide 
“ place,” shaded with trees and provided with benches, ‘lhis they 
look upon as a sort of Champs Elysées, and it serves as a theatre 
where every phase of social life is exhibited. Here in the heat of 
the long summer days the old folk sit and sun themselves, till in 
the dusk their place is filled by sentimental damsels and their 
attendant swains, Here on Saturday the whole population walk 
up and down displaying their Sunday clothes, and here on Saturday 
the weekly market is held. The Coustous is covered with stalls 
laden with commodities of every sort and kind, from the many- 
coloured wools of which the knitted shawls on the production of 
which the town prides itself, down to discarded garments of the 
most dilapidated sort, and scraps of rusty old iron. How the 


shops can keep open doors here: where every: one does so;muck » 


buying and bargaining once a week in the open market it is diffi- 


cult to imagine. Market day brings all the country people round: 


into the town, and offers numberless groups of picturesque models 


for the artist’s pencil. Gaily coloured handkerchiefs, cunningly - 


twisted into ‘a cap-like form, are the headdress of the women. The 


great flapping straw hats of the Mediterranean shore are unknown, - 


but in colder weather all the women appear in cloaks, which, 
wrapped round the head and shoulders, look very much like the 
plaids of Scotland and Lancashire, Bigorre lays claim to the in- 
veution of these cloaks. In Roman times they were much used all 
over Gaul, and legend declares the famous cloak of St. Martin to 
have been an “ Hirsuta Bigerrica Palla.” 

Bagnéres got a great lift when Mme. de Maintenon brought her 


i 


pupil, the poor little sickly Duc du Maine, here to try the waters. - 
The poor lady grumbled sadly about her own exile so far from the — 
joys of the Court, but she tried to make the best of it, and em- | 


ployed herself in writing Latin letters in the 


child’s name — 


and in learning to spin with the distaff and spindle in the primitive — 


fashion still prevalent in the country. She is said to have planted 


the first of the pleasant shady avenues with which the town is © 


surrounded, which still bears her name. 
to being a winter as well as a summer station, and there is said to! 


Bagnéres now lays claim - 


be a little knot of resident English who form a pleasant ‘society.’ - 


Summer visitors can form no trustworthy opinion of this, for when the 
season in any place begins, all sensible residents flee to some other 
refuge. Probably it will be found not to differ greatly from suck 


society in other foreign towns, where it usually consists of about © 


three English families, who are generally not on speaking terms with 
one another. The greater part of the visitors are French people 
of the class who think that, well or ill, they must pass a few 


weeks aux eaux yearly, just as English people resort to the sea~ — 
side. The nearness to Lourdes also brings some English “ verts ” 


that way. The religious processions in which the piety of 
believers in the Lourdes miracles finds a vent are a marke 
feature among the attractions of the place. The celebration 


the Féte Dieu is one of the greatest of these demonstrations. It « 
takes place on the Sunday within the octave of the féte, and the - 


preparations for it occupy the attention of men, women, and 
children for some time before. The streets are lined with gaily- 
coloured drapery ; flower-decked altars, or reposoirs, are erected at 


the several halting-points along the line of march. Confraternities of | 


all soris swell the procession which, as it winds out of the church, 


fills the streets till they are teeming with a well-marshalled crowd, - 


shouting chants at the top of their voices, and toiling along for. 


hours bare-headed under the full blaze of the June sun with an 


impunity that strikes with wonder a stranger from a colder » 


clime. 

Midsummer Eve is still kept in half pagan-wise. A mighty 
funeral pile of logs and faggots, with a tall fir-tree standing erect 
in its midst, is prepared in every village through the mountains. 


As the twilight darkens on St. John’s Eve the curé, arrayed in © 
all his robes, issues from the church, followed by all his satellites 


chanting lustily. The pile is blessed with much burning of 
incense and sprinkling with holy water to scare off the evil spirits. 
As the pile blazes up the crowd with one consent precipi- 
tates itself on the bonfire and tears it to pieces. Blazing 
brands are sent flying in all directions. Every one is so eager te 
procure a piece of charred stick to act as a charm against injury 
by lightning during the ensuing year that he has no thought 
for the danger of being burnt or trodden to death in the bustle. 
Lighted by the lurid glare of the blazing tree, the scene is one not 


soon to be forgotten, and adds one more to the many pleasant. 


memories that the visitor to Bagnéres, after a few weeks’ sojourn, 
cannot fail to carry away with him. 


THE LESSONS OF THE BOMBARDMENT. 


— the official reports of the bombardment of 
Alexandria have hitherto been decidedly meagre, it is evi- 
dent from the full details telegraphed by newspaper Correspondents 
on board the different ships that expectations of instruction from 
the proceedings were not wholly disappointed, From the first it 
was clear enough that the resisting power of the defences of 
Alexandria was much greater than writers in the press for the 
most part allowed. Well-constructed earthworks (and some at 
least of the Alexandrian forts were such) are not to be battered 
about the gunners’ ears in half an hour, as certain writers seemed 
to expect. Moreover, the armament of these forts, though miscel- 
laneous enough, and of course not to be compared to that of the 
fleet, was quite sufficient to do the latter very considerable. 
damage with fair skill and fair luck, The citadel of the Inflerible, 
the battery and towers of the Zéméraire, the thickest strakes of 
armour on the Alexandra and Superb, were, the first certainly, 
the others probably, invulnerable to any weapons that the 
Egyptians possessed. But their ten-inch rifled guns, notwith- 
standing their old pattern, were as certainly capable of sending 
the Penelope, the Invincrble, and probably the Sultan, to the 
bottom, while they might have troubled the Monarch not a 
little, and have done serious damage to all others, except the 
Inflexible, Asa matter of fact, though conical shot presumably from 
the ten-inch rifled guns is said to have been fired, none seems te 
have struck any ship, and no shellsat all seem to have been used 
by the enemy, though the evidence is not entirely unanimous 
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on this point. Solid nine-inch round shot appear to have been 
the worst projectiles which actually hit any English ship, and 
solid nine-inch round shot, well aimed, was capable of doing a 

d deal of damage to the weaker ironclads, of inflicting serious 
oss on their crews by striking and splintering the unarmoured 
parts, and of course of utterly demolishing the gunboats, The 
tight, therefore, was not so onesided as it might appear, nor so 
valueless as a test of what might happen in other cases. It can 
hardly be said to have supplied that information as to the probable 
behaviour of ironclads fo heavy fire which neither the wholly 
anomalous combat of Lissa, nor the two fights of the Huascar, 
nor the mythical duel between the Vesta and the Fetht Bulend 
had afforded. But, as a question not of ships against ships, 
but of ships against forts, it had the great attraction of 
being absolutely the first occasion on which really powerful 
ironclads had been matched against respectable fortifications 
armed with respectable guns. If the ridiculous parody or 
rather abuse of a bombardment at Sfax the other day had not 
been mentioned in the press, it would be absurd to refer to that. 
It certainly gave no more information than if the French had 
sent their ironclads against a child’s castle armed with peashooters. 
Practically, the cannonade of Tuesday was the first occasion on 
which the new system of few ships heavily armed and defended 
has been tried against forts. 

It is a sufficiently significant fact that every ship of the fleet 
except the 7éméraire, the Monarch (which seems, despite her 
being close in, to have both done and suffered less damage than 
any other vessel), every ship of the squadron had casualties, 
including even the Jnflexible, though in her case these must of 
course have been incurred in the unarmoured parts. The most 
serious structural damages or damages to armament reported are 
the forcing off of a plate on the Superb, and the disaster to two of 
the Alezandra’s broadside guns. The former may have been due 
only to the starting of a rivet, and so possibly to imperfect 
workmanship, otherwise the effect seems considerable (for 
the Superb'’s thinnest plates are ten inches thick), if nothing 
but nine-inch round shot was fired. The Alexandra's mis- 
hap is ditlerently reported by two different correspondents. 
He of the Zimes says that the guns were “ split,” which would 
argue either weakness in them or some blunder on the part of the 
gunners, and would, of course, in no way redound to the enemy's 
credit, inasmuch as it might have happened equally well in prac- 
tising. Unluckily, the behaviour of our large ordnance recently 
has not been so uniformly good as to preclude this idea. On the 
other hand, the Standard asserts that a shot passed through the 
port-holes and disabled the guns. This, if true, seems certainly to 
supply an argument against the broadside principle as contrasted 
with that of turrets or barbette towers. The 7éméraire, indeed, 
the only ship representing the latter _— seems, on the whole, 
to have done the best of the whole fleet. She was in the thick of 
both parts of the fight, the attack on Fort Meks and the fight with 
the Moncrieff battery and the Pharos fort, but she seems to have had 
no casualties and to have suffered no damage of any importance. 
To a certain extent this may have been accident, but not wholly. 

On the other hand, for this small amount of damage received, 
and for the loss of some thirty or forty men killed and wounded, 
the forts were terribly punished. The forts and batteries from 
Pharos to Ras-el-Tin, though they had to bear infinitely the greater 
weight of metal, and though they were finally silenced, do not 
seem to have suffered nearly so much as those to the westward. 
But it has to be remembered that, while Fort Meks was finished 
by the very daring and successful landing of asmall party to spike 
and blow up the guns, the eastward forts experienced nothing but 
hard pounding at long bowls, which knocked the parapets about, 
and drove out the gunners more than once, but which does not 
seem, except perhaps in one battery, to have dismounted the guns. 
The effect of that most dashing landing, and of the fire of the 
gunboats on Fort Marabout, shows clearly how large a margin for 
personal bravery there must always be, even with the most com- 
plete mechanical arrangements. It might have seemed (if we are 
not mistaken it was actually said) that the Inflexible by herself 
was enough, and too much, to polish off the entire range of forti- 
fications. The experience of Tuesday, which might have been 
anticipated by common sense, hardly bears out this idea. Tre- 
mendous as the effect of the explosion of the Inflexible’s shells is, 
it does not seem to have that power of absolutely annihilating 
earthworks which was hoped. It seems to follow, therefore, that 
artillery in such work as this must content itself with playing very 
much the same part to which artillery has long been chietly confined 
on land. The great guos may pound and smash with the best 
effect, but it must be on the condition that the ships are able to 
follow up the pounding and smashing by landing parties, as was 
done in the case of Fort Meks from the Invincible, and as Lord 
Charles Beresford seems to have had the idea of doing in the case 
of Fort Marabout from the Condor. Now it is in this power of 
landing considerable parties that our present ships, especially those 
of the turret type, are notoriously deticient. Had Admiral 
Seymour attacked the actual defences of Alexandria with eight first- 
rate line-of-battle ships of the old type, a very different list of casual- 
ties would have been presented, even if most of them had not been 
sunk, But, on the other hand, he would have been able without 
difficulty, after such a clearance as was effected on Tuesday after- 
noon, to land men enough to utterly destroy forts and guns, to 
render the illusory sending of the flag of truce on Wednesday im- 
possible, and to prevent the hideous outbreak of treacherous 
savagery which followed. The advantages und disadvantages of 


both states of things may be difficult to unite; but certainly it 
seems that a modern fleet, if it has to act against an enemy who is 
not himself afloat, should be followed in — instance, not merely 
by tenders containing coals and supplies, but by transports contain- 
ing marines. 

Some interesting questions of gunnery have come up. Judging 
from the descriptions sent from on board the different ships, the 
firing seems to have been generally accurate in a surprising degree 
till the sea got up on Wednesday and spoilt it. Even then the 
Téméraire, still maintaining her superiority, seems to have made 
excellent practice. But from one side comes a criticism to the 
effect that the Invincible and Monarch fired too quickly, and thus 
spoilt their aim by their own smoke; and trom the other a 
criticism, said to be that of the foreign officers generally, to 
the effect that the fire was too slow and too short. The 
“foreign officers” were, it should be remembered, at a con- 
siderable distance, and the state of the forts certainly does not 
seem to show that any large proportion of shot was thrown into 
the sea. But the huge muzzle-loaders of the large ironclads 
cannot, it must be confessed, be manceuvred with anything like the 
rapidity of an old-fashioned broadside, and the comparative 
effect in point of demoralization of a rapid fire from numerous 
small guns, and of a slow discharge of enormous projectiles, is of 
course a matter of argument. It is at any rate satisfactory to see 
that the good management and pluck of the gunboats, who were 
at least as much outmatched in strength by the forts as the forts 
were by the Jnflexible, is universally acknowledged. Perhaps the 
persistent partisans of small ships will ask, if the Condor could 
nearly silence a large and formidably armed fort with a single 112 
pounder and without herself losing a man, what would have been the 
effect of a certain number of gunboats of the Staunch and still more 
of the Chinese Gamma type? To pass to another point, very good 
practice seems to have been made by some even of the larger 
ships when under weigh, though most of them were stationary. 
Of course the advantages and disadvantages of anchoring or 
steaming backwardsand forwards are obvious enough. The ship 
becomes in the latter case more difficult to hit, but it also 
becomes more difficult to hit anything else from her. Iron- 
clads, too, with their notorious tendency to roll, suffer under 
peculiar drawbacks, especially if there be any sea on, when they 
are in motion. One of the points which still requires explanation 
is how it was that the command of the railway supposed to be 

sed by the fleet at long range did not prevent the flight of 
the Egyptian troops. The Inflexible, if no other ship, must have 
had it completely within fire. But it is possible, and indeed pro- 
bable, that this was not a question of strategy, still less of 
gunnery, but of politics, in which case it does not need dealing 
with here. ‘lo sum up—the ease with which unarmoured gun- 
boats well handled can tackle forts formidably armed, the effectives 
ness of the barbette principle on board ship and of Moncrieff 
batteries on land, and the satisfactory working in actual fighting 
trim of the numberless pieces of machinery now found and used 
on board ship, are perhaps the most noteworthy results of the 
fight, with next to them the fact, not unanticipated, that, except 
for the purpose of piercing armour, extraordinary size in guns 1s 
not such a very great advantage. The extreme importance, more- 
over, of being able and ready to follow a cannonade by an attacking 
or occupying party deserves to be added to the list, 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD. 


= writer of an article on Cardinal Newman in the Century, 
which we noticed some weeks ago, refers to the curious fact 
that Mr. Ward’s name is not once mentioned in the Apologia, 
and infers from it, justly enough, “how little he (the Cardinal) 
considered Mr. Ward an exponent of his own views.” At the 
same time there are few of the old Tractarian party who took a 
more prominent part in the Oxford movement than the able writer 
and metaphysician who, after a brief and painful illness, passed 
from among us last week at the age of seventy. His popular 
sobriquet of “ Ideal Ward,” which could not fail to bring a smile 
to the faces of all who knew anything of his outer man, was 
derived from a work which at the time produced an immense 
sensation ; and Mr. Mozley has just reminded us that he was, in 
more senses than one, “ the dargest contributor to the British 
Critic,” the recognized organ of the school. Mr. Ward was 
indeed a man whose personality, both physical and mental, it was 
impossible to overlook or ignore. Of his achievements at 
Winchester there is little to record ; but even as an undergraduate 
he had distinguished himself as a frequent and telling speaker at 
the Oxford Union, and from the time he gained his double second 
in 1834, and was soon afterwards elected, together with the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, a Fellow of Balliol, his name rapidly 
grew famous in the University and in the Church. Though not 
a Rugbean, but a Wykehamist, he fell early under Dr, Arnold's 
influence, and represented at Oxford, as Mr. Mozley puts it, “the 
intellectual force, the irrefragable logic, the absolute self-confidence, 
and the headlong impetuosity of the Rugby school.” There is a story 
of his once paying a visit to Rugby to consult Dr. Arnold on 
his intellectual dilliculties, when he plied his teacher so 
unsparingly with questions and arguments that on his departure 
the indomitable Doctor was fain to contess himself utterly ex- 


hausted, and to retire at ouce to bed. But his allegiance was soon 
to be transferred to a yet more illustrious master. The tradition, 
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for the accuracy of which we do not vouch, is that he was in- 
stantaneously converted to Tractarianism by a single line in the 

reface to the third volume of Newman's Parochial Sermons— 
published in 1836—to the effect that “ Ultra-Protestantism could 
never have been silently corrupted into Popery.” Converted at all 
events he was very speedily and very completely from Arnoldian 
to Anglo-Catholic ideas, and his great literary powers were at 
once devoted to the service of the rising school. As a writer he was 
both startling and voluminous ; “ Ward alone was enough to fill the 
world with alarms.” The “ doctrine of reserve,” which was 
elaborately and somewhat ponderously preached in one of the later 
Tracts, and for which the writer was mercilessly castigated by 
indignant Protestant critics, was not at all in his line. He not 
only knew what he meant, but said it with what in modern phrase 
would be called “ a brutal frankness.” And hence the enemies of 
the movement denounced him as at once impudent and treacherous, 
impudent for his avowed design of “ un-Protestantizing the 
Church of England,” treacherous for remaining to “ eat the bread 
of the Church” while he carried on this work. The writer of a 
long-forgotten pasquinade, once widely circulated under the title 
ot the Oxford Argo, thus gibbeted him in what, we are sorry to 
say, was by no means the most offensive of his stanzas, in point 
either of reverence or good taste :— 

There’s Balliol’s honest knave, 
Non-natural but real, 
To waft them o’er the wave 
Winding a blest ideal. 

And if his lucubrations acted on opponents like a red rag on a 
bull, they were in other ways hardly less irritating to his iriends. 
For one thing, he was terribly voluminous. His Few More Words 
in deience of Tract XC. covered 90 pages. ‘I'he length of his con- 
tributions to the British Critic so overpowered the much-enduring 
editor that “for many years his idea of Ward was of a huge young 
cuckoo, growing bigger and bigger, elbowing the legitimate pro- 
ge iy over the side of the little nest.” Nor was this the only 
grievance. From the first Ward’s chief interest was philosophical, 
aud the editor, who was not a philosopher, records pathetically 
how, if “I did but touch a filament or two in one of his mon- 
strous cobwebs, off ran he instantly to Newman to complain of 
my gratuitous impertinence,” so that he not only thought of him 
as of a huge young cuckoo, but also as of “a plump little 
Cupid flying to his mother to show a wasp sting he had just 
received.” At the same time he admits that many readers of the 
Critic “ looked to Ward’s article as the gem of the number.” But 
moreover the practicul difficulties he threw in the way of editorial 
zevision were vexatious enough ; “ his handwriting was minute and 
detestable ; it detied correction. The MS. consisted of bundles of 
irregular scraps of paper, which I had to despatch to the printer 
crying out for copy.” There was always indeed something of the 
humorous as well as the alarming associated with the name of 
Ward, by friend and foe alike. ‘The crisis of Ward's Anglican 
and Oxtord career was brought about, we need hardly say, 
by the publication of his Ideal of a Christian Church aud the 
censure pronounced on the book and its author by Oonvo- 
cation, Of the book itself it is superfluous at this distance of 
time to say much. It was marked by the keen insight and logical 
acuteness which never deserted him, but he would probably have 
allowed himself in later days that, if he did not exaggerate the 
slavery of the Church “ working in chains,’ which he had tried 
and found wanting, he had at least somewhat idealized the actual 
working of the Church which as yet he had only had the oppor- 
tunity of observing irom without. The story of the conflict at 
-Oxtord in 1845 and its issue has been told too often, and from 
-almost every point of view, to need being told again. But we 
Imay pause a moment to observe that “the very interesting and 
amusing account” of it by the late Dean Stanley in the Lainburgh 
Review, to which the mes’ writer refers, was chiefly amusing 
for its marvellous travesty of the facts. His own accuracy may be 
gauged by the novel information that “the votes were taken, and 
the majority was found to be for the censure [of Tract XC.], 
when the Senior Proctor, the present Dean of St. Paul’s, pro- 
mounced the famous words, ‘ Nobis procuratoribus non placet,’ and 
the swarm dispersed.” ‘The proctors, it ought to be unnecessary 
to observe, have no such autocratic power of reversing a vote of 
Convocation once given ; the power they have, and exercised on that 
memorable occasion, is to prohibit a motion they deem objec- 
ticnable being put to the vote at all. Mr. Ward was deprived of 
his degree by a sentence the justice of which few adherents of 
any party in the Church would now care to vindicate, and the 
legality of which would have been challenged, probably with 
success, had he cared to retain his position at Oxford. But within 
a few months he had vacated his fellowship by marriage, and had 
been received into the Roman Communion. 

His marriage of course precluded him from pursuing an eccle- 
siastical career, but the Pope recognized his inteilectual distinction 
by conferring on him the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and 
Cardinal Wiseman appointed him to the Chair of Dogmatic 
Theology—not Moral Philosophy, as the 7imes stated the other 
day—at the Seminary of St. Edmund’s, Herts, which he held for 
several years, till he came, by the death of his uncle, into a con- 
siderabie property in the Isle of Wight. His literary activity, 
however, was not checked either by his conversion or his succession 
toa fortune; it constituted, in fact, his ruling passion and his 
main interest in life. In 1860 he published an able treatise on 
Nature and Grace, and for tifteen years he held the editorship of the 
Dublin Review, to which he was himself a copious contributor. 


He had been so to speak an ultramontane while still an Anglican, 
and his ultramontanism naturally became more pronounced in his 
adopted Church. We have seen already that Dr. Newman never 
acknowledged him as an exponent of his own views at Oxford, 
and in his Letter to Dr. Pusey on the Eirenicon, published in 1866, 
while commending his “energy, acuteness, and theological read- 
ing,” he peremptorily asserts him to be “in no sense a spokesman 
for English Catholics,” of whom very few “ go his lengths in their 
view of the Pope’s infallibility.” lis extreme theological line 
and his yehemence, not to say arrogance, in his way of en- 
forcing it, frequently brought him into collision with writers of 
his own communion, whose dissent he could least patiently endure, 
notably with Father Ryder of the Birmingham Oratory, and some 
of the contributors to the Rambler and the Home and Foreign 
Review, and be had an uvpleasant habit of intimating that those 
who differed from him on some detail of theological opinion, 
or ecclesiastical or educational discipline, ought in strict con- 
sistency to be sceptics or atheists. We may just observe by 
the way in this connexion on a strange statement in last week's 
Yablet of “the suppression of the Home and Foreign Review by 
the Holy See”—a sufliciently remarkable procedure, What 
really happened was that Cardinal Wiseman attacked the Review 
in a pastoral, and the editor, Sir John—now Lord—Acton, 
thought it best under the circumstances to discontinue its publica- 
tion, and explained in a manly and outspoken article signed with 
his name his reasons for doing so. The Zimes is quite right, we 
believe, in intimating that it was partly, if not chiefly, Ward's 
opposition which some years ago wrecked the scheme of founding 
an Oratory—not “a Roman Catholic College”—at Oxford asa 
religious centre for Roman Catholic undergraduates, for which Dr. 
Newman had already received generous promises of warm support 
and assurances of sympathy from a large body of his co-religionists. 
Great as was Ward's admiration both personal and intellectual for 
his old leader, there was from first to last a marked divergence 
of sentiment and opinion between them. But, in spite of 
his keen interest in religious controversy, and pugnacious advocacy 
of his own side, his real greatness was always rather as a specula- 
tive thinker than a theologian. He was most at home in the 
Metaphysical Society, which he helped to found, and where he 
met and argued with some of the first thinkers of the day, and it is 
not his theological but his philosophical articles in the British 
Critic and Dublin Review which are the likeliest to survive. He 
has, we believe, republished one or two volumes full of the former, 
but all who are familiar with his series of papers on the Intui- 
tional and Free-will controversies directed against the theories of 
J.S. Mill and Herbert Spencer, whether accepting his conclusions 
or not, will beagreed in hoping that they will be collected and 
reprinted in a permanent form; his leading opponents in their dis- 
cussions have indeed not been slow themselves to acknowledge 
him asa foeman worthy of their steel. It is fair to add that 
the many controversies in which he was engaged through life seldom 
or never involved any interruption of personal friendships, though it 
has often been observed that his relations were far more cordial 
with Protestants, from whom he could atlord to differ, than with 
“ Liberal Catholics,” whom he could not easily bring himself to 
regard as any better than traitors in the camp. In one respect he 
was honourably distinguished from some of his clerical tellow- 
converts who, owing to their marriage or other circumstances, 
were constrained like himself to retire into lay communion, and 
have been reproached with sinking into a state of intellectual 
apathy. It was not in Ward’s nature to sufler the edge of his 
intellect to rust, or even rest for a moment, nor would he willingly 
let any one who came into contact with him escape “the keen 
encounter of their wits” he was ever on the watch to challenge or 
to accept. 


ALEXANDRIA. 


typed cities of the world have undergone greater vicissitudes 
than the scene of our latest naval exploit. It is not many 
years since Alexandria was a village, existing by fishing and the 
sponge trade, cut off from the interior by arid sands and fetid 
marsaes, almost waterless, and shrunk into a narrow corner among 
the ruins of Greek magnificence, So completely had Iskanderieh 
forgotten its ancient glories, that it has even been found impossible 
to identify the ancient sites of the famous buildings it once con- 
tained. ‘lhe Serapeum has perished as completely as the tomb of 
Alexander; and within a few years the only two remnants of 
Egyptian art which remained to show that the town was not alto- 
gether modern have disappeared. The traveller may search 
Alexandria from one end to the other without discoverin 

anything older than the pillar which a Roman prefect costed 
on the neighbouring hill in honour of Diocletian. ‘True, there 
are, or were, older objects in existence; here and there the 
whole inner court of a house is supported on syenite columns 
from some splendid temple; here and there a fnosque or a 
church has capitals, or pavements, or lintels which denote 
the ruin of some great edifice. But these remains are not 
easily found, and are only revealed when some street alteration 
reveals the interior anatomy of a falling house. The only spot 
identified with any certainty is the Kom el Dik, a hillock on 
whose summit is, or was, the reservoir of the waterworks. This, 
it is tolerably plain, answers to the Paneum, from which, as 
ancient travellers have recorded, a view may be obtained over the 
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whole city. No two modern writers as to where the Soma 
was, or the museum, or the library, or the palace of Queen Clec- 
patra. This is the more strange as few cities have their geogra- 
phical features more strongly marked. But the ancient Alexandria 
extended much further to the east and west along the shore, and 
to the south-east into what is now almost a desert, while the 
modern city covers very little besides the site of the ancient 
Heptastadium. The European quarter is larger, if not more 
populous, than the Arab quarter; and, before the recent exodus 
and the bombardment, the city must have boasted of quarter of 
a million of inhabitants, of whom very little more than half can 
have been native Moslems. European trade gave employment to 
most of them. They are, or were, turbulent, noisy, grasping, 
and dirty, but well atfected to the Franks, and especially to the 
English, to whom, as they well knew, they owed their livelihood. 
Except from a soldier, tbe traveller seldom had any cause to com- 
plain of incivility in Alexandria; and, except in the Greek 
quarter, it was perfectly safe for a stranger to walk through any 
part of the town by day or night, alone and unarmed. 

Alexandria could not in any sense be called a beautiful city. It 
does not contain a single handsome building. And, though the 
streets are wide, the houses, even in the central square, are 
irregular without picturesqueness. The view from the sea cannot 
be described, if we may repeat the standing joke on board a 

senger steamer, fur the simple reason that there is no view 
trom the sea, and you are actually in the harbour before you feel 
certain that Alexandria is in sight. A number of windmills on 
the low sand-hills between the city and the marshy expanse of 
Lake Mareotis, and nearer the sea a number of factory chimneys, 
first come in sight. ‘Then among the chimneys and windmills you 
are persuaded that Pompey’s Pillar is visible. As you approach 
nearer, the low mounds of yellow or white sand take the likeness 
of fortifications ; and as you enter the outer harbour, the palace 
of Meks, a domed ruin, without so much as a blade of grass 
near it, gives you the first impression of modern Egypt. 
As the inner harbour is reached, the palace of Ras el ‘lin 
—Fig Cape, where no figs grow—is on the left, and presents 
some pleasing features in verandahs and balconies. This is the 
western extremity of the former island of Pharos. On its 
eastern extremity is the lighthouse, and from the deck of a steamer 
it is easy to see that the island is now a peninsula, and that on the 


connecting isthmus, the ancient Heptastadium, an artificial cause-° 


way, now widened out, the modern city is placed. The houses 
separate the two harbours, both of which still exist, but the 
western only, with its breakwater and piers, is now used. The 
harbour, indeed, good as it is, might be immensely improved ; but 
the jealousy of rulers like Araby has constantly prevented the 
opening of better entrances than the Boghaz Pass, of which we 
have *eard so much lately. The depth of water over the bar is 
so sh it that when a high sea washes over it the passage is 
dange ous even to small vessels, which often touch the ground at 
almost the deepest part of the channel. The best view of Alex- 
andria is from the eastern coast a few miles out, whence it is seen, 
perhaps against a sunset sky, with pinnacles and domes jutting 
out into the blue Mediterranean, the long low line of build- 
ings terminating in the lofty horn of the Pharos, From 
Ramleh, indeed, the English quarter, which spreads at intervals 
along a line of low clitls for tive miles or more, the traveller 
obtained fur too favourable an impression of the place. A few 
minutes’ walk in the interior showed him sights and made him 
smell smells that soon dissipated it. As you proceeded along the 
Square of Mohamet Ali, with his equestrian statue in the centre, 
and a kiosk where a band never played, you passed coffee-houses, 
haberdashers, English book-shops, exchanges, hotels, and in fro nt 
of them blue-veiled women with naked brown children astride on 
their shoulders, negro soldiers in white canvas uniforms, every 
one marching to his own step, yellow mangy dogs creeping 
miserably along the gutter, water-carriers with great leather 
sacks on their backs, green-turbaned Sheykhs cantering past on 
fat white donkeys, and ‘elegant English carriages filled with 
well-dressed ladies, and driven by coachmen in top-boots. 

The native population of Alexandria will have cause for many 
a year to come to deplore their submission to Araby. There was 
no local industry except that of attending on Europeans. For 
them the little market-gardens along the Mahmoudieh Canal ex- 
isted. For them an army of carriage-drivers and runners, of 
boatmen and porters, of shoeblacks and shopsweepers, plied their 
various callings. There is no tongue nor language known to 
articulate-speaking men of which in Alexandria some dragoman 
would not have a smattering. A little boy whose business 
consisted in constantly pursuing an unhappy ass would give you 
words in six languages. A recent traveller heard such a boy call 
a very dirty-looking sow porco, schwein, cochon, khanseer, and 
other names, ending with what he thought the English form— 
namely, beeg. All these industries are now checked. ‘There is no 
agriculture, no native trade, uothing, in short, for the Arab in 
Alexandria to do when his only employers are withdrawn. And 
it is a question whether they will return and when. Meanwhile 
he must live, or if that is not evident, must die. The town has 
been emptied. The desertion of the European quarter must be 
followed by that of the Arab quarter. Of course, those who talk 
of Egypt for the Ngyptians will rejoice at the depopulation of 
Alexandria, but the world in general can hardly be expected to 
share their views. It is no secret that for a long time past Alex- 
andria has been at a standstill. The Alexandrians have long, and 
justly, dreaded Port Said as a rival destined eventually to out- 


strip them altogether. It is asserted, on good authority, that a 
railway along the northern shore of the Delta from Alexandria past. 
Aboukir, Rosetta, and Damietta has only been completed for a. 

certain distance, and has not been allowed to approach Port Said. 

Jealousy like this may avail for a time, but cannot succeed in the 

long run, and a catastrophe such as that which Araby has brought. 
upon Alexandria means ruin to a town which has been supported 

in any degree artificially. The completion of the railway, either 

from Ismailia, on the Canal, or from Alexandria, along the coast, 

will transfer the seat of commerce to Port Said, which already, 

without any means of communicating with the interior except along: 
the Suez Canal by steamboat, has attracted an enormous trade. In 

situation there is little to choose between the two. Alexandria. 
being on an old site, and having an ancient Arab town in its very 
heart, is less healthy than Port Said. Its outlets are much the- 
same, Ramleh, which has always been a hot-bed of fever, though 

high and dry, will yield to the ranges of hills surrounding the 
Bitter Lakes. Morning trains will convey the banker and his. 
clerk to Port Said from their villas at Kantara or El Gisr, as lately 

they conveyed them to Alexandria from Sidi Gaber or Bulkeley. 

There were no fine houses at Alexandria to regret, no palaces. 

or guildhalls. Everything, except the English Church, was 

of the most flimsy character; the noise of the bombard- 
ment will by itself have shaken down some of the most 

imposing structures in the city. Alexandria had not the power 
of attaching her children, People who have been once in Cairo. 
long to see it again, and dwell with pleasure on recollections of 

sunsets seen from the citadel, or of the sound of the blind mem 
calling the faithful to prayer, or of the verdure of the ride to. 
Heliopolis; but they have no such feeling towards Alexandria. 

It is, or was, a place to get money in, and leave as soon as possible ;. 
a place which every inhabitant qualitied as dreary, cold, and wet in. 

winter, hot and dusty in summer, unwholesome at all times, ugly | 
to look at, bad to smell. There was but one outlet-—Ramleh, always. 
Ramleh ; and that eandy oasis, where so many of our countrymen 

and countrywomen have lived and died, is one of the most desolate- 
places imaginable, without shade, without roads, except the rail-- 
road, and without any place beyond to which you could go for 
variety, or a change from the dull monotony of sand and sea. If 
Alexandria ever recovers, she must exert herself to attract trade. 
The harbour entrance must be deepened. The custom-house must. 
be rebuilt, or built, for it is a mere heap of hovels. A good hotel 
must be established. Some attempt at drainage must be made. 
In short, like a man recovering from a dangerous illness, Alexs 
andria must undertake to reform itself, to live cleanly, to facilitate 
locomotion, to exchange its do-nothing Turkish governor for a 
corporation formed from among the ratepayers, who may be not 
only able, but willing, to improve their port and city. 


THE ESSAYISTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


far the most considerable change,” writes Jeffrey, re— 
viewing Scott’s edition of Swift, “that has taken place- 

in the world of letters in our days is that by which the wits of 
Queen Anne’s time have been gradually brought down from the- 
supremacy which they have enjoyed, without competition, for the 
best part of a century.” And he can find only two possible: 
causes for this change :—“ our taste has either degenerated, or its- 
old models have been fairly surpassed; and we have ceased to 
admire the writers of the last century only because they are too. 
good for us, or because oe are not good enough.” He chooses 
the latter alternative, and then, in support of his choice, proceeds. 
to sketch in its general features the course of English literature 
from epoch to epoch, till he comes down to what we still some- 
times speak of, though now more from custom than com- 
pliment, as our Augustan age. Though it is the fashion 
now to decry Jetlrey—and his work has not for us, of 
course, the importance or interest it had for his contem- 
Se remarks on this subject at least seem to us- 
th acute and just. It is the praise of those writers, he 
truly observes—though this indeed is a praise to which the 
particular object of his essay can lay but little claim — that 
they corrected the gross indecency of the previous age; that. 
they “ increased its precision and correctness, made its pleasantry 
and sarcasm more polished and elegant, and spread through the- 
whole of its irony, its narration, and its reflection, a tone 
of clear and condensed good sense, which recommended itself 
to all who had, and all who had not, any relish for higher 
beauties.” This, he says, is the true praise of those writers. 
‘“‘ This was left for them to do, and they did it well. They were 
invited to it by the circumstances of their situation, and do not. 
seem to have been possessed of any such bold or vigorous spirit 
as either to neglect or to outgo the invitation. Coming into life 
immediately after the consummation of a bloodless revolution. 
effected much more by the cool sense than the angry passion of 
the nation, they seem to have felt that they were born in an age of 
reason rather than of feeling or fancy; and that men’s minds, 
though considerably divided and unsettled upon many points, were 
in a much better temper to relish judicious argument and cutting 
satire than the glow of enthusiastic passion, or the richness of a 
luxurious imagination. To those accordingly they made no pre- 
tensions; but, writing with infinite good sense and great grace 
and vivacity, and, above all, writing for the first time in a tone 
that was peculiar to the upper ranks of society, and upon subjects 
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that were almost exclusively interesting to them, they naturally 
figured, at least while the manner was new, as the most accom- 
plished, fashionable, and perfect writers which the world had 
ever seen; and made the wild, luxuriant, and humble sweetness 
of our earlier authors appear rude and untutored in the com- 
parison.” Perhaps we should apologize for so lengthy a quota- 
tion from a writer now completely out of fashion, but we have 
made it so long for two reasons—first, because it seems to us 
that the true position and importance of the literature of the early 

t of the eighteenth century has never been more accurately 
and sensibly estimated ; and also because it looks as though here, 
and particularly in the sentence we have italicized, lay the germ of 
Mr. Matthew Arnold's utterances on the same subject, of that 
eloquent discourse on the “ age of prose and reason” which he 
has given us in his delightful preface to Mr. Humphry Ward’s 
Selections from the English Poets, Mr. Arnold, as we all know, 
thinks by no means nobly of the soul of Jeffrey, and it is pleasing 
therefore to find extenuating circumstances in the case even of so 
notorious an offender. 

Jeffrey wrote in 1816, and he was clearly right in holding 
that his age surpassed the age of Anne in luxuriance of imagina- 
tion, ifin no other qualities. In creative power there can certainly 
be no comparison between the age of Byron and Shelley and the 
- age of Addison and Pope. The supremacy of our own age is 

perhaps not quite so certain ; we can hardly afford to look quite so 
<ontemptuously down upon the wits of Anne as could those puissant 
fathers of ours who lived amid the glow and stir of the new 
order of things that came in with the French Revolution. At 
any rate, whether it be from consciousness of our inferiority, 
or from modesty, or only from the natural rebound of the 

ndulum, we do not now seem so disposed. Mr. Green's charm- 
ing selection from the essays of Addison, and Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s more general selection from the LKssayists of the 
Eighteenth Century, which has been recently published by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul and OCo., certainly seem to point to a disposition 
to reconsider the verdict which has pronounced writers, once, as 
Jetirey says, “universally acknowledged as our great models of 
excellence,” to be altogether ineffectual and unsatisfying. Mr. 
Dobson has been a little hampered by the narrowness of the space at 
his disposal, So far as this circumscription has led him to restrict 
himself to that division of his subject which deals only with 
«characters and manners, with the “humours ” of the times, as the 
phrase then ran, it is all in his. favour; for Mr. Dobson is beyond 
question right in thinking that the graver essays have rather 
lost their interest now for the general reader. But it has scarcely 
allowed him to do justice to his subject. Four-and-thirty essays 
make but a small sheaf to er out of a century's reaping; 
as an illustration even of the single quality of these writers 
that has been selected for illustration, is seems a little on a par 
with the method employed by the pedant in Hierocles who carried 
about with him a single brick as a specimen of the house he wished 
to sell. This, however, is of course Mr. Dobson’s misfortune ; and 
his misfortune, moreover, is aggravated by the admirable manner 
in which he has done the little he has been permitted to do. Both 
his notes—which are so entertaining as to make us wish, what 
notes very rarely do, for more—and the few words he has allowed 
himself in his preface, show so large a knowledge and so 
nice an appreciation of this literature, that one teels with 
regret how delightful a volume he might have given us 
had he been at liberty to fix its limits at his own discre- 
tion. But within those narrow limits he could hardly, it seems 
to us, have done his work better.: Much, as we have said, we 
-could add; but then we do not know that there is anything 
we could wish taken away. We do indeed miss two especial 
favourites of our own, Addison’s * Trunkmaker at the Play,” and 
his history of the “Cat-call”; and for one of them, at any rate, we 
could have spared his “ Stage-lions.” However, every one has his 
own fancy on such matters; and in the matter of selections, par- 
ticularly from so wide a field, if one once begins to offer sug- 
gestions, this review itself would hardly contain them. Besides, 
‘we are now beginning to find fault, and this is the very last thing 
we are disposed to do with Mr. Dobson's book. 

In his preface Mr. Dobson says: —“ That grave and portentous 
production—the essay ‘ critical,’ ‘ metaphysical,’ ‘ moral,’ which so 
impressed our forefathers, has become to us a little lengthy, a 
little wearisome. Much of it is old-fashioned; something is 
obsolete. With the march of time philosophy has taken fresh 
directions ; a new us criticus has displaced the old; 
and if we are didactic now, we are didactic with a differ- 
ence.” But not for this does he think it necessary to sneer 
at that old order which, when its appointed work was done, 
gave, in the course of nature, place to the new, What they 
cannot give he puts by, and turns to what they can; “ the 
sketches of social I life and character still retain their freshness, 
because the types are eternal. ‘Le jour va passer; mais les 
badauds ne ront pas!’” It is in these sketches, in their 
manner of holding up the mirror to the follies and fashions of 
their day, that the interest of these writers now mainly lies for us. 
Nor only their interest ; their literary value and significance is also 
mainly there. They write on these matters with so much more ease 
and assurance, with so much greater felicity of language and pla 
of thought; nay, paradoxical as it may seem, their range is muc 
wider, their view much clearer, when bounded by the brick and 
mortar of the town, than when they assume the foga of the moral- 
ist, or sit in the judgment-seat of the critic. Addison with Sir 
Roger at the play, or with Clarinda over her journal, is quite 
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another man from Addison discoursing on the immortality of the 
soul, or standing with the Genius on the hill at Bagdad. Steele's 
eulogies on the cartoons of Raffaelle do not move us much, but 
not a foot of his ramble through London is tedious ground. 

By universal consent Addison stands at the head of the lighter 
prose writers of the eighteenth century. But Addison, Mr. Arnold 
says, is “ for us now a writer whose range and force of thought are 
not considerable enough to make him interesting.” Perhaps 
Addison is not interesting for us now if we will persist in looking 
for interest where we cannot find it. But that surely is less the 
fault of Addison than our own. No doubt to his contemporaries, 
and to those who immediately followed, he seemed a more impor- 
tant figure than-he does now to us. But of what writer, save the 
very greatest, shall not this be said ? Those about Addison recog- 
nized the services he did to English literature and English society 
at atime when such services were most essential. He gave, as 
Mr. Stopford Brooke says, a better tone to manners and a greater 
one to political and literary criticism. How much this means 
only those who have examined for themselves the lighter literature 
of the age into which Addison came—the literature produced by 
such men as L’Estrange and Ward and D’Urfey—will rightly 
appreciate ; and they at any rate will agree with Mr. Brooke in 
ranking Addison’s work as a great one, and not the less great 
for being lightly done. It may be that for most of us this work 
has rather lost its significance now, because we have enjoyed its 
results so long; though in truth, when one considers the tone that 
some of our literary and political criticism has in recent years 
assumed, one cannot but think that something still might be 
learned from Addison ; something in sanity, something surely in 
amiability. It may be, as Mr. Dobson says, that a new apparatus 
criticus has displaced the old; but when we find, for example, that 
a part of this new apparatus apparently consists in likening those 
who think differently from ourselves to polecats and toads, and such 
other of the lower and more unlovely members of the animal kingdom, 
we are strongly tempted to ask if our superiority to our forefathers 
is in all respects so vital and so manifest. However, such writing 
belongs obviously rather to what good-natured folk are wont to 
call the eccentricities of genius than to a current and accepted 
critical method. But the critical work of Addison fails, and all 
the criticism of that time fails, it is said, because it is based upon 
convention. Very likely this is so, though for our own part we 
would far rather read the conventionalities of Addison, for example, 
upon Milton, or of Johnson upon Shakspeare, than the “ wild and 
whirling ” originalities of Mr. Swinburne, let us say, on Shakspeare, 
or of Mr. Pater on Leonardo da Vinci. But we should remember that 
what may be to us conventional or commonplace was very possibly 
not quite so obvious a century or two ago. And it was with the 
morality of these writers as with their criticism. “ Addison has 
not,” says Mr. Arnold, “ on his subject of morals, the force of ideas 
of the moralists of the first class.” Then he quotes a passage from 
Addison which he allows to be “classical English, perfect in lucidity, 
measure, and propriety”; but the idea expressed he maintains to 
be “ perfectly trite and barren”; and to show what he means, he 
takes ‘a moralist really of the first order, really at the centre by 
his ideas—Joubert.” Now Addison died in 1719, and Joubert 
was born in 1754. It would surely have been strange indeed if the 
ideas current and attainable in the time of Joubert had not been 
in advance of those current and attainable in the time of Addison. 
Really, if we are to try men by such a standard as this, who is to 
survive the ordeal? Mr. Green, in the preface to his selection from 
Addison’s essays, is of thesame mind with Mr. Arnold; buthow much 
more rationally he looks at the matter. ‘ Grateful,” he says, “ as 
we must be to Addison's morality, yet here again we can but feel 
that his work is dead. It was far from being commonplace to 
men who had left behind them ages in which morals had been lost 
in theology, and to whom the very notion of conduct was a new 
and fascinating thing; it has become commonplace to us just 
through its very success, through the charm it exercised over men 
for a hundred years; but still it has become commonplace.” 

How much wiser, how much more fruitful, is this way of look- 
ing at the past—to keep one’s eyes open to its merits, while not 
closing them to its defects ; to take the good it can give, and be 
thankful for it, instead of eternally carping at it because it does 
not give us something other and better. We are suffering a little 
from the reaction which Mr. Arnold led, in happy time certainly, 
against our excessive satisfaction with ourselvés and our works; we 
are so much on our guard now against our old insular complacency 
that we are in some danger of running into the opposite extreme. 
Take Macaulay, for example; we all remember the terrible 
onslaught made against that famous reputation as a counterblast 
to Mr. Trevelyan’s book. It culminated in the contemptuous 
verdict that Macaulay was only a rhetorician ; that the reader who 
went to him for criticism would be disappointed; even that the 
number of readers who are dissatisfied with his rhetoric is daily 
increasing. Possibly this may be all very true; but what ad- 
vantage is to be got by quarrelling with Macaulay because we do 
not find in his work the quality which he himself has expressly 
warned us we shall not find there? “I assure you,” he writes to 
Napier, who had pressed him to review Lockhart’s Life of Scott 
for the Edinburgh, “that I would willingly, and even eagerly, 
undertake the subject which you propose if I thought that L 
should serve you by doing so. But, depend upon it, you do not 
know what you are asking for. . . . I am not successful 
in analysing the effect of works of genius. I have written several 
things on historical, political, and moral questions, of which, on 
the fullest reconsideration, I am not ashamed, and:by which I 
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should be willing to be estimated; but I have never written a page 
of criticism on poetry, or the fine arts, which I would not burn if 
Thad the power.” It is so with Addison. He was not a very 
acute critic, he was not a very wide or deep moralist. Granted— 
then let us put aside the qualities he had not, and turn to those he 
had. Let us turn to the kindliness, the charity, with which he 
looked on such glimpses of “ man, and nature, and of human life,” 
as the narrowness of his age or of his own vision vouchsafed him ; 
to that incomparable humour, so fine, so tender, and, as Mr. 
Stopford Brooke says, like Chaucer's, never bitter. And let us 
turn, if to nothing else, at least to that delightful style, so graceful, 
so easy, 80 well-bred; a style which, though the same critic per- 
haps says a little too much when he declares that, “ for its varied 

ence and subtle ease, it has never been surpassed,” yet we cer- 
tainly in this age of gaudy and tumultuous writing cannot afford 
to despise. 


CRICKET. 


hee spirit of the English por has revived. There has been 
a picture in Punch of the British lion at length aroused by 
the persevering and unmerciful way in which the nations of the 
earth have trodden on his tail, The Government has drawn the 
line at last, and has actually bombarded the strong places of the 
Egyptians, while martial poems in the halfpenny evening papers 
testify to the military enthusiasm of our race. While lethargy has 
thus been thrown off in politics, the Gentlemen of England (“ it 
was a gentleman,” says Captain Shandon, “ who broke the line at 
Trafalgar ”), the Gentlemen of England have also bestirred them- 
selves. hen the Australians defeated them at the Oval, reduc- 
ing their pretensions to what Mr. Healy calls the size and form of 
a cocked hat, we all endeavoured to find some excuse for our ama- 
teurs, They played on a wicket which had been a good deal cut 
up, and the wicket had been cut up because the amateurs chose no 
slow bowler to shorten their adversaries’ innings. These excuses 
were not much worth, as we saw when the Gentlemen were 
severely defeated by the Players at the Oval. Ever since the 
house of Grace became famous, the Players have, with very rare 
exceptions, had the worst in those encounters. Perhaps Mr. 
W. G. Grace is scarcely the tower of strength he was, but he is still 
probably the “first choice” in England, and several younger 
~~ run him very close for that position, In the match at the 
val, too, the Gentlemen furnished themselves with a fast bowler, 
Mr. Rotherham. Yet they made but a poor fight with the Players. 
Going in against by no means a large score, they quite collapsed on 
the second day of the match. Hill and Peate, so very different in 
their styles, bowled marvellously well. Though Mr. Lucas stayed 
at the wicket for an hour and more, he only made two runs in 
that time, while Mr. C. T. Studd was hitting more successfully. 
Lord Harris made no resistance; Mr. Leslie, as again in the first 
innings of the return match at Lord’s, failed to score, This fine bat 
seems to have lost his confidence, and to have adopted a policy of 
non-aggression. If he would only hit as he did when at Rugby, 
res cage in the Marlborough matches, he would make four off 
Is which he now allows to drive him to backward play. Mr. 
Steel, at the Oval, was in too great a hurry to hit; and, in fine, 
the last five wickets scarcely scored as many runs in the first 
innings. Mr. Steel and Lord Harris did themselves more justice 
in the second innings, but most of the rest of the eleven were 
beaten easily by the very excellent professional bowling. It really 
seemed as if all the amateurs were olf their play. If this had 
been the case the great victory of the Australians would have 
been less significant. 

The return match at Lord’s between Gentlemen and Players 
showed that the former were only under a temporary depression, 
Yet the Players’ Eleven were by no means representative. Their 
best bowlers are Peate, Morley, Shaw, and, perhaps, on his day, 
Hill. Now none of these four bowled against the Gentlemen at 
Lord’s. Morley has hurt his foot; and, though it was reported 
that he had been healed by a minor miracle of surgery, he did 
not play. Peate, also, was unable to take part in the match, and 
we seldom see Shaw now at Lord’s. The Gentlemen had gota 
new wicket-keeper in place of Mr. Tylecote, and had substi- 
tuted Mr. Morton, formerly of the Cambridge Eleven, for Mr. 
Rotherham, This latter change worked well; but professionals, 
for some unknown reason, are more puzzled by slow than by swift 
bowling, and Messrs. Steel, Studd, Grace, and Lucas almost suffice, 
asa rule, for their discomtiture. The chief feature of the match 
was the admirable batting of Mr. C. T. Studd and Mr. Lucas. 
Both began with extreme care, and at first made runs almost as 
slowly as that Fabius Cunctator of cricket, Barlow. But as soon 
as they were “set,” Mr. Lucas and Mr. Studd began to hit 
with great vigour, one of them just attaining his hundred, while the 
other made 107. Mr. Leslie was again found playing back when he 
should have played forward ; but Mr. Steel showed wonderful acti- 
vity, and hit with almost unprecedented quickness in making his 
large score of overseventy. Mr. Royle’s batting was unsurpassed for 
style and spirit, and was worthy of his admirable fielding. In the 
tield, Mr. Hornby almost excelled himself; and, in spite of a 
prolonged and valiant resistance, the Players were beaten by many 
wickets, Mr. Leslie and Mr. C. T. Studd combining to make the 
runs. Thus Gentlemen and Players are equal for the year, though 
the Players might have done much better could they have com- 


of play, Flowers seems now to be one of the most promising pro- 
fessionals; and Yorkshire, that mother-county of bowlers, has 
found fresh strength in Peele. F 
The match between Australians and Middlesex was spoiled 
by bad light and heavy rains, If the Middlesex Eleven had been 
all Studds, they might have won. As it was, on a very bad 
wicket, the Studds got almost all the runs in the second 8 
but naturally failed to get the Australians out for sixty. The 
most interesting match of the year would have’ been Australians v. 
M. C.C., but the weather again interfered. Four years ago, when 
the first white Australian Eleven played in England, M. C. C. were 
their first opponents. People came up and found Lord's half 
under water. But the Australians, led by Mr. Spofforth, twice 
put the representatives of the Club out for tiny scores; and, 
despite the marvellous bowling of Shaw and Morley, won with 
ridiculous ease. This year we had neither Shaw, Morley, nor Peate 
to bow], and the M. C. C, Eleven was (practically) one of amateurs, 
That unknown quantity, the fast bowler, was as hard to find as 
ever, and a blank was left for his name in the card. Rylott and 
Mr. Forbes, an old Etonian, who plays less frequently than so. 
excellent a cricketer usually does, were mentioned as likely to fill 
the vacancy. Mr. Alfred Lyttelton was unable to give the Club. 
his aid, and had to be contented with that “ famous final victory ” 
of his at tennis. Mr. Sutton Tylecote was therefore the wicket- 
keeper for the Club. Monday, the first day of the match, promised 
to be fine; and when M.C.C. won the toss, there was every 
rospect of an excellent match. The Australians have now 
had plenty of practice, and enjoy all the confidence of a team 
accustomed to work together and to be victorious. Mr, Grace 
and Mr. Hornby faced Mr. Spofforth and Mr. Palmer. Mr. 
Hornby was not only in the humour to hit, but had the most. 
extraordinary luck. The goddess who presides over Antium 
smiled on him, as she does on Mr. G. B, Studd. The wicket 
layed rather slow and untrue, and Mr. Hornby kept 
biting balla up, as the last two boys of a public school team 
usually do, But Mr. Hornby’s esteemed favours somehow never 
quite ‘came to hand,” and were not acknowledged and contents: 
noted in the usual way. Ile made some very fine hits to every 
quarter of the ground, and was at last stumped with wonderful 
quickness by Mr. Blackham. But he had scored 45, and Mr. Lucas. 
joined Mr. Grace. Never has Mr. Grace played better. He 
placed” balls to leg, and in the slips, and out of the way of 
cover-point, and he defended his wicket against very good bowling 
with exemplary skill. He drove hard, too, and sent one ball into- 
the canvas behind the bowler. At last Mr. Spofforth bowled 
him. Mr. C. T. Studd joined Mr. Lucas, and the rain came down. 
The rain got well set, and remained at the wicket till late on 
Wednesday morning. Play could not be commenced till near 
noon, and then Mr. C, T. Studd and Mr. Lucas were found at 
their posts. They quite mastered the bowling, and 208 were up. 
for two wickets when Mr. Lucas was rather easily caught in the- 
slips for 45. His was a fine defensive innings, but we do not 
remember to have seen any one hit so hard as Mr. Studd. 
One ball lit in the Pavilion; but the extraordinary velocity 
of his cutting and of his drives along the ground could 
not be neutralized, even by the soaking and heavy turf. The 
wicket, being so very wet, usually played true, except that the 
ball was inclined to hang. In this respect the Australians were 
unlucky. When they went in, the afternoon sun, very hot for this. 
chilly time of year, had somewhat baked the wicket, and favoured 
the contrivances of Mr. Studd. After the fall of Mr. Lucas, the 
batsmen seemed to wish to hit, and give the Australians some 
chance of an innings. Thus Lord Harris was caught off a high 
rural kind of slog, and Mr, Steel did not at all do himself justice. 
Mr. Garrett bowled very well; but Mr. Giffen, who just suited 
Mr. Studd, only succeeded in bowling Barnes, first ball. Mr. 
G. B. Studd enjoyed the favours of capricious fortune. He was 
actually missed off two consecutive balls. The first he deposited 
in the faithless hands of short-slip; the next he generously 
proffered to long-on. We have heard so much of the Australian 
fielding that it is pleasant to recognize that they are mortal, like 
the rest of us. At this period one of them grew demoralized, 
and “ the frantic fielder’s only aim was to add to the number of 
overthrows,” which he did excellently well. The next thing 
Mr. G. B. Studd did was to offer another skyer to long-off. The 
ball soared majestically, and dropped out of the fingers of the 
fielder. Yet there was some admirable fielding. We have already 
spoken of Mr, Blackham at the wicket; Mr. Murdoch and Mr. 
Bannerman also reaped the reward of frequent applause. At last 
Mr. G, B. Studd (who had made the hit of the match to square 
leg among the people) was given out, leg before, for 25. Mr. C. 
T. Studd fell to Mr. Palmer when he had scored 114. It was a 
brilliant exhibition of style, hitting, and defence. Mr. Tylecote’s 
wicket was not kept up, Mr. Evans (the much-sought-for fast 
bowler) being apparently out of practice. The Australians gave 
but nine extras in a score of 302—very unlike their recent con- 
tribution of 29 byes in one short innings. On a rather difficult 
wicket, the Colonists failed to score freely. Mr. Tylecote at the 
wicket disposed of three of their best men. Mr. Horan made a 
steady 42, and Mr. Spofforth, going in last, got a plucky 28, 
Mr. C. ‘T. Studd took four wickets for 26 runs; Flowers, Mr. 
Steel, Barnes, and Mr. Grace divided the others; Mr, Evans only 
bowled five overs, which resulted in two runs apiece. Thus the 
match was left unfinished, though much to the advantage of the 
M. 0. C0. The Australians were 164 runs behind. A stern chase 


manded the assistance of their best bowlers. In this department 


is a long chase, and probably the weather saved the Colonists from 
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adefeat. They are to meet past and present Cambridge in August, 
when Mr. Alfred Lyttelton will probably be able to play. 

The Eton and Harrow match will be very popular if the weather 
permits. Though Winchester defeated Eton so easily, the school 
is believed to be at least a match for Harrow. Marlborough and 
Cheltenham appear to be also well matched this year, and both 
Winchester, Cheltenham, and Clifton have good bowlers in 
residence. They will some day be welcome additions, we trust, to 
the Gentlemen of England. 


THE CASE FOR MESSES. 


J lag public has lately witnessed a sharp attack of official 
hysterics over the well-worn subject of mess expenses—or, to 
speak more correctly, of mess extravagance. The iniquities of the 
mess system have been dragged to light and harped upon until the 
British civilian appears to imagine, and not without reason, that 
an officers’ mess is a home of culpable luxury. Now there are 
two sides to every question, and the present instance forms no 
exception to the rule, The true uses, functions, and advantages 
of the mess are so little understood by the outside world that 
perhaps a few words on the subject, as it strikes those imme- 
diately concerned, may not be out of place. In the first place, 
we must ask leave to remind our readers that the title of officer is 

ually associated, not merely as a matter of courtesy, but 
officially also, with another title, and that is ‘ gentleman.” In 
the remarks which we are about to make we shall assume, then, 
that officers are gentlemen, should live as gentlemen, and be 
treated as gentlemen. Let us now begin by disposing at once 
of one popular and ridiculous fallacy, and state that officers can live, 
and do live, at their mess at a rate which is almost impossible to 
bachelor civilians, For example, an officer in any regiment can 
obtain a breakfast of tea or coffee, and cold meat or eggs, or a 
luncheon of cold meat and cheese, for tenpence per meal, Let the 
said officer go to any hotel in the town in which he is quartered 
and order the same. The result will be a bill of at least half- 
a-crown, probably more. Similarly, he obtains a dinner for about 
half-a-crown, which atany hotel or restaurant would cost him four 
or five shillings. Yet we are always being told that the rate of 
messing is extravagant. Of course, there are expenses other than 
that of mere bodily food. For instance, there is the mental food 
provided on the ante-room table in the shape of newspapers, 

riodicals, and possibly a small library of books of reference. 

rovided the number of each is not excessive, and we have not heard 
of any case in which it is, is there wr; here which a gentle- 
man ought not to have, especially in these days of reading, educa- 
tion, and intelligence? ‘Then there are the mess-waiters, for per- 
manent service at the mess, and a certain proportion of officers’ 
servants who attend at the dinner, in livery. We suppose the 
most bigoted reformer will admit that gentlemen should have some 
sort of attendance at their meals, and that thuse who attend 
should be properly dressed. A number of soldiers in uniform 
tramping round the room in ammunition boots would doubtless 
form an imposing military display, especially if they all kept step, 
but it can hardly be contended that such attendance would 
be either customary or suitable. Then there is the band which 
plays once a week at dinner ; but this no one canobject to, inasmuch 
as it is supported mainly by contributions levied on all officers above 
the rank ot subaltern by order of themilitary authorities. Altogether, 
what with the mess table and plate, the bright uniforms, the ser- 
vants’ liveries, and the band, a mess dinner on guest-night forms .a 
sufficiently imposing display, and has led many civilians, whose 
sole experience of a mess is drawn from guest-nights, to jump 
hastily to the conclusion that a mess is altogether a most extrava- 
gant affair. They anes that a mess is simply a co-operative estab- 
lishment, and one which, if properly managed, has more to show 
for the money expended than any other we know of. Nor must it 
be supposed that the officers reserve all these good things for their 
own especial use and that of their private friends. On foreign 
service their hospitality is ungrudgingly extended to the Royal 
navy, to Civil Servants in the colonies, and to foreigners of any 
official status. Few people at home are aware to what an extent 
Ge national credit and reputation are supported by our messes 
abroad. 

Let us now turn to another and most important function of the 
officers’ mess, and one which is totally spewed in almost every 
quarter—in fact, we never remember to have seen it noticed in 
any of the periodical agitations on the mess question. The mess 
is the great training school of the young officers. Of course there 
are purely military subjects—such as drill, &c.—which are taught 
elsewhere; but the place where the young officer receives his 
moral training is undoubtedly the mess. And an excellent 
moral training it is. The operation which most youngsters 
require at the age when they join the service, popularly known 
as “ being brought to his bearings,” is here performed with a com- 
pleteness which usually leaves little to be desired. Rough corners 
and angularities are rubbed down, proper respect to seniors is 
enforced, social or other peccadilloes are visited with remorseless 
and unsparing chaff, and the great secret of life—namely, the art 
of “give and take ”— is here inculcated thoroughly and efficiently. 
Many an unpromising youngster has been moulded into shape and 
has risen high in the service owing to the salutary discipline 


which he had to undergo at the mess. Commanding officers may 
well say, as they do, that no more fatal blow could be struck at 
regimental efficiency than the abolition of the mess; for, as they 


very naturally observe, they would lose all hold of their youngsters 
The officers must live somewhere, and we maintain that they can 
live better and more economically at the mess than anywhere else. 
There is one remark which we wish to make on the subject of 
limiting officers’ expenses by order, and that is the inconsistency 
of the whole proceeding. We have before us at this moment a 
bill for altering the distinctions of rank on an officer's uniform. The 
bill amounts to 7/., and the officer in question was fortunate in that 
at the moment le only required these particular alterations. 
Other officers have had to for altering the whole of their gold 
lace to the new pattern, their facings, and their headdress, repre- 
senting an outlay of about 20/. Let us run over some of the 
changes of uniform made of late years, all of which had to be paid 
for by the officers themselves. The blue frock-coat has been 
changed into a patrol jacket, the helmet has been substituted for 
the shako, the forage cap has been changed for one of a more expen- 
sive description ; and, finally, we have the complete change neces- 
sitated by the recent territorial scheme. The situation, then, is 
this, Whenever it pleases the military authorities to assume that 
officers are rich, they can do so. Whenever it pleases them to 
assume that officers are poor, they can do so. Is this consistent, 
fair, or just? The key to the whole problem was—quite unintention- 
ally—furnished by the concluding sentence of a leading article in 
the Standard of June 29, as follows:—“ This is not the first 
sumptuary edict which has been given out, and we hope it will not 
be allowed, as others of a similar kind have been, to become 
a dead letter.” But why have other edicts become a dead 
letter? Because those who issue these orders and those to whom 
they are addressed are alike conscious of the glaring absurdity of 
the whole thing. The British officer relieves the taxpayer in this 
country from what in any other country is a heavy burden—namely, 
the cost of providing his uniform. The British officer allows the 
authorities to assume that he has a comfortable income, and con- 
tributes by order, without a murmur, to supporting the regimental 
band, after providing his own uniform; and, also by order, defrays 
the expense of every official caprice in the matter of changing it. 
He, moreover, spends money for the welfare of the soldier in a 
dozen different ways. Cricket clubs, theatrical clubs, athletic sports, 
rifle clubs, and endless other amusements are mainly supported by 
the voluntary contributions of officers. These latter are not 
officially enforced ; but we mention them because there appears to 
be an impression prevalent in many quarters that the British 
officer's life is devoted to selfish personal indulgence and ex- 
travagance. If, after spending all this money for the public good— 
and a large portion of it by actual order—the officer wishes to 
present a smal! piece of plate to his mess, or to entertain his friends 
at a local race meeting, he is forbidden to do it. Can it be 
wondered at if this order becomes, as all its predecessors have, 
a dead letter? If the country and the military authorities 
wish to adopt this system of paternal control over the officers’ 
personal expenditure, let them begin it with clean hands. Let 
them pay for the regimental bands, and give the bandmasters a 
decent salary. Let them give every officer an outfit when he 
— Let them pay a subaltern a little better than a dockyard 
abourer. Let them give a captain a little more than an engine- 
driver. Let them recognize that the position of lieutenant- 
colonel commanding a regiment is worthy of a little more re- 
muneration than that received by a moderately successful com- 
mercial traveller. Let the authorities do this, and then they may 
without fear of contradiction assert the right to inquire into how 
the officer spends his money. 

One word in conclusion. The question naturally suggests 
itself, What is the reason of this last epidemic of economy on 
the part of the authorities? Wecan answer the question fully 
and exactly. Some ten years ago, when purchase was abolished 
and other changes made, it was announced that commissions 
would be thrown open in future to non-commissioned officers who 
should pass a certain and not very severe examination. It never 
occurred to those who sanctioned this step that it would be im- 
possible for these men to live on the pittance received by a 
subaltern, “ Reform in kaste and repent at leisure” was the 
order of the day, and the edict went forth. For some years 
hardly any non-commissioned officers availed themselves of 
it; but of late the ice has been broken, and they are coming 
forward in increasing numbers, only to find themselves, as it is 
said, cruelly disappointed. Let us briefly see what is the pro- 
bability of such disappointment resulting. Their daily pay on 
promotion is 5s. 3¢. Krom this must be deducted thirty days’ 
pay in the first year, being the amount ordered to be paid asa 
contribution to the mess fund of the regiment. Add to this a 
subscription—also by order—of eight days’ pay to the mess, and 
the result is an actual daily rate of 4s. 9d.; the next loweet rank 
in the regiment, that of sergeant-major, being actually better 

id with 5s. a day, and rations free. ‘To return to the officer; 

m the 4s. 9d. per diem alluded to, deduct 4s. for messing, 
that being the lowest rate at which three meals can well be pro- 
vided, allow 6d. per diem for beer or wine, and there remains the 
magnificent sum of 3d. diem on which to keep a servant 
(ofticially allowed), and live like an officer and a gentleman. 
It is reported that the injustice of placing unfortunate men in 
such a position is at length beginning to dawn upon the official 
mind ; more than one case in which they have been plunged heavily 
into debt having been brought to notice. As we have alread 
seen, the first step was to try to throw the blame on the mess a 
to enforce economy, but this can be but a very temporary measure. 
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BANK DIVIDENDS. 


leg dividends announced by the London joint-stock banks for 
the past half-year prove that it has been very profitable 
for them. Only one of them, indeed, declares a larger dividend 
than at the corresponding period last year. The Union of London, 
in addition to the usual dividend of 15 per cent. per annum, gives 
a bonus of 3s. 9d, per share, amounting to very nearly another 
1} per cent. per annum. But, although the other banks have not 
increased their dividends, they have earned, considerably more 
than in the first half of last year, adding the increased earnings to 
their reserve funds, and also carrying forward larger amounts to 
the new half-year. The increased earnings, that is, are not dis- 
tributed for the moment, but they are laid by for the future 
benefit of the shareholders. In the case of the London and West- 
minster Bank the additional sum added to the reserve amounts to 
17,0001, ; the profits of the London Joint-Stock Bank are about 
12,000]. more than twelve months ago; those of the City Bank 
10,000/, more ; those of the Imperial 10,o00/. more; those of the 
Consolidated 7,000/.; and those of the Alliance 6,300/. In some 
instances, however, the increased earnings are really larger than 
we have just stated, because several of the banks have of late 
become limited liability Companies, and at present are engaged in 
augmenting their capitals. e instalments as they are paid in 
bear interest, and the banks, to pay this interest, have to make 
larger profits, if they are to continue to distribute the same rates 
of dividend as twelve months ago on the old capital. But, 
as we see, they have furthermore added larger amounts to 
their reserve funds and to the balances carried forward. 
Thus, the London and Westminster pays in the shape of interest 
about 20,000/. more than it did at this time last year. At first 
sight the increased profitableness of the past half-year is rather 
surprising, because throughout the six months speculation has been 
dormant ; whereas in the first half of last year speculation was 
very active. In the beginning of 1881 the speculation on the 
Paris Bourse was at its height, and speculation was also very 
active in New York. In January last, however, we had the panic 
on the Paris Bourse, which put a stop to speculation both in Paris 
and in London, and that panic has since been followed by the 
panic in Egyptian Stocks. The consequences of the Paris panic 
and the apprehensions excited by the Egyptian crisis have pre- 
vented speculators from venturing as they did twelve months ago, 
and have consequently diminished the demand for loans. It 
might naturally have ti supposed, therefore, that the profits 
made by the banks would ee been less than they were 
twelve months ago. It seems to follow, since this is not so, 
that trade must have been more active during the past six 
months than in the corresponding period of last year. And, as 
speculation in commodities was as dormant as speculation in 
securities, the activity must have been in legitimate trade only. 
There is another reason, as we shall see by and by, for the aug- 
mented profits of the banks; but in the meantime the evidence 
afforded by the dividends asto the growing prosperity of trade is very 
satisfactory, and it is borne out by the Soot of Trade returns, 
by the tratlic returns of the railways, and indeed by all the evidence 
we have of the condition of the country. 

Unlike the banks, the discount Companies have not done better 
than in the first half of last year. They have all, indeed, 
declared the same dividends, but the General Credit and Discount 
Company has realized smaller profits than in the corresponding 
half of last year, and the other two Companies have likewise not 
improved their position. The great joint-stock banks have toa 
large extent overshadowed the private banks. It would be 
impossible now to establish a new private bank in London, 
and even of the old private banks only three or four at the utmost 
hold a foremost position in the City. But it is ditferent in the case 
of the discount houses. The discount Companies have not over- 
shadowed the private discount houses. On the contrary, some of 
the latter have a larger and more important business. It is not so 
certain, therefore, that the discount Companies fairly represent the 
condition of discount business in the City, Yet we may reason- 
ably assume that what is true of the Companies is true, more or 
less, of the discount houses and discount brokers generally. The 
reason why the discount houses have fared less well than the 
banks is found in the reckless competition which some of those 
engaged in discount business have carried on, In the early part 
of the half-year they borrowed money at a higher rate than they 
were able to make for themselves in discounting bills, and in the 
remaining months they have been able to do no more than recoup 
their losses, if they have done that. Upon the whole, however, the 
half-year has not been unfavourable to the discount Companies, and, 
as we have seen, it has been highly favourable to the banks. It 
will be recollected that in January and February the value of 
money was very high, the rate of discount of the Bank of England 
having gone up to 6 per cent.; and since then the value of money 
has been falling. This is an exceedingly favourable condition of 
the money market as regards the banks. The banks and discount 
Companies are borrowers as well as lenders. The real working 
capital of a bank is not its share capital, which practically is little 
more than a kind of guarantee fund. Its real working capital 
consists of its deposits, and its deposits the bank borrows from the 


public, paying interest upon the larger part. It uses these deposits: 


in making loans to its customers and in discounting bills, and its 

rofits consist of the difference between the interest it pays on the 
Jepoaita and the interest it receives from its customers, When 
the value of money is falling, the bank or the discount house is 


able to secure bills at a high rate of interest, and then to borrow 
money subsequently at a lower rate ; and every time that the value 
of money thus falls it is in a position to renew the profitable trans- 
action. For this reason the half-year has been exceptionally 
rofitable. It is not merely then, as we said above, that trade 
been good; it is also that the conditions of the money market 
have been favourable, which has brought about that, in spite of 
the practical cessation of speculation, the banks have in every case 
been able to make larger profits than in the first half of last year, 
when speculation was so active. 

The first report issued by any of the banks presents some features 
which are worthy of notice. It is issued by the Union Bank of 
London, which, as we saw above, has in the form of bonus divided 
nearly 1} per cent. more than at this time last year. Yet the 
report shows a diminution in the business done compared with the 
first half of last year. There is, for example, a large decrease— 
over three-quarters of a million in the deposits ; and there is also 
a decrease in the discounts, though there is a small increase in the 
loans, This decrease in the volume of business is due to the falling 
off in speculation. When a speculator borrows from a bank, the 
amount so borrowed appears to his credit, either in the books of 
the same bank or in the books of some other bank; the loan, in 
fact, reappears somewhere as a deposit. In the same way, when 
a bill is discounted for speculative purposes, the discount 
reappears in the books of some bank as a deposit. Every specu- 
lative loan or discount, therefore, produces a deposit, and con- 
sequently when speculation is very active, deposits tend to grow. 
It follows that a great increase in the deposits of the banks is not 
necessarily a proof of augmented legitimate trade. It represents 
better trade to some extent, no doubt; but to a large extent also 
it may, and generally does, represent speculation either in 
securities or commodities. Consequently when speculation falls 
off, there is a decrease in the deposits as well as in the loans and 
discounts. And speculation being now inactive compared with the 
state of things twelve months ago, we naturally find a decrease 
both in the deposits and in the loans and discounts. If we had 
before us the reports for the half-year of the whole of the banks, 
we should be better able to show this. Some banks do a larger 
business with members of the Stock Exchange than others, and 
therefore their reports are a better index to the activity or 
stagnation of Stock Exchange business. If we had the whole of 
the bank reports before us, we should see the movement both of 
the deposits and of the loans and discounts in the aggregate, and 
we should thus be able to trace the course of speculation as well 
as of trade. Dealing with only one important report, we cannot 
treat it with confidence as a sample of the whole, yet we perhaps 
shall not err much in doing so. In any case we shall not err in 
Sennen to the falling off in speculation the decrease in the 
deposits. It does not indicate diminished profitableness in trade, or 
drawing upon capital, or a pause in saving. It is a result of the 
check to speculation alone, and is rather a healthy than an un- 
healthy symptom. 


MEFISTOFELE AT COVENT GARDEN. 


S Mme. Nilsson was not at hand to “create the opera of 
Mefistofele,” as the curious and recondite advertisement of 
the Royal Italian Opera Company, Limited, had it, Signor Boito’s 
opera was produced according to promise last Tuesday, with 
Mme. Albani instead of Mme. Nilsson in the parts of Margherita 


‘and Elena, and was in the circumstances produced with credit ; 


indeed, so far as the general arrangements of orchestra, chorus, and 
stage are concerned, with something more than credit. That the 
cast should be equal to the cast of the original production two 
years ago at Her Majesty’s was hardly to be hoped, and the 
management cannot fairly be found fault with for this. Then 
Mme. Nilsson appeared as Margherita and Elena, Mme. Trebelli 
as Marta and Pantalis, Signor Campanini as Faust, and Signor 
Nanetti as Mefistofelee Now Mme. Albani takes the place of 
Mme. Nilsson, Mme. Tremelli that of Mme. Trebelli, and Signor 
Mierzwinsky that of Signor Campanini, while M. Gailhard, whose 
admirable performance of Osmin in J/ Serraglio we lately had 
occasion to notice, appears as Mefistofele, the part in which 
Signor Nanetti made his one really great success. In this part 
indeed Signor Nanetti was hardly to be rivalled; in others he 
showed no qualities that distinguished him as this at once did 
as an actor and singer of real mark; while in the Mefistofele 
of M. Gounod’s Faust he disappointed those who imprudently 
expected his representation of the demon in the French to be 
as good as it was in the Italian opera. On the other hand M. 
Gailhard, who enjoys in Paris a reputation which has always 
seemed to us more or less unaccountable for his rendering of 
M. ,Gounod’s Mefistofele—a reputation which the imitative 
British public has to a large extent endorsed—would, we can- 
not but think, disappoint even his Parisian admirers by his 
performance of Signor Boito’s Mefistofele. So much may be said 
to begin with as to the character which gives its name to the 
opera. For the opera itself, it is, as we have said on former 


‘occasions, a work which grows upon one with repetition, c 


as it is with depth and beauty of imagination, and marked by skill 
and daring in execution, of which the merit is not lessened by the 
fact that it is easy enough to recognize here the influence of Herr 
Wagner, there that of M.Gounod. This is perhaps a matter upon 
which it is hardly worth while to dwell, since it is generally ad- 
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mitted that, within the limits which Signor Boito almost invari- 
ably observes, fine work is not the less original in an artistic sense 
for suggesting reminiscences of another workman’s touch. Aga- 
memnon was not the first tall man of his hands who commanded 
admiration by his deeds; but his deeds sutfered no abatement by 
that. Ineffectual and slavish imitation carries its own condemna- 
tion and its own end with it; but the man of first-rate capacity 
who honestly takes suggestions from another man of first-rate | 
capacity lays himself open, and probably knows that he lays him- | 
self open, to the carping of cliques. To the catholic taste the | 
question of indebtedness to a method of recognized merit ought, as 
it seems to us, to present itself as one depending upon the manner 
in which the suggestions acted upon have been turned to account. 
Granted, and this will hardly be denied, that Signor Boito | 
owes something to Herr Wagner, then, we think, in the very 
act of borrowing Signor Bvito has paid his debt. To take one 
convenient instance from Signor Boito’s work, we for our 
rt are at once thankful for the influence which seems to have 
ied to some of the greatest effects in the overture to Mvfistofele, 
and delighted to find that influence working hand in hand with 
the true Italian gift of melody. It is possible, indeed, to imagine | 
a mood in which a person pestered by aggressive Waguerism 
might be inclined to say, “ There is at least one admirable thing 
which Herr Wagner has done, in helping Signor Doito to compose 
a tine opera, which contains passages of such sustained melody as 
Herr Wagner could never have written.” It is, of course, 
equally possible to imagine a rejoinder from an aggressive 
Wagnerite, and the fact remains that Herr Wagner has as yet 
accomplished a great deal more than Signor Boito; while a person 
indisposed to argument which, after all, leads to nothing, may be 
content to listen both to Lohengrin and to Mefistofele witha 
thankful hearing. He may further be grateful for the fact that 
Signor Boito, acting here also, it may be, upon Herr Wagner's 
excellent suggestion, has been his own librettist, and has shown a 
poetical instinct and skill in his words, as well as in the music to 
which he has titted them. The gain to the composer of being a 
poet with words as well as with notes, of avoiding the trouble of 
trying to hammer his own ideas into another person's head, and 
the nuisance of having finally to submit to empty sentences or | 
vain repetitions, the whole meaning of which hus to be supplied 
by the music, must be enormous, if one may judge irom the gain | 
to the audience. 

These general considerations have, however, taken us away 
from the performance, for the first time at Covent Garden, of an 
opera whose claim to a front rank in modern operatic productions | 
cannot be aflected by discussions as to the suggestions of which 
the composer was not afraid to avail himself, any more than the 
merit of M. Gounod’s serenade for Mephistopheles in Faust can be | 
aflected by a comparison with the corresponding serenade in | 
Berlioz’s La Damnation de Faust. As we have indicated, great 
praise is due to Signor Bevignani for his management of the Covent | 
Garden orchestra and chorus, At times, as in the magniticent | 
ensemble preceding the fall of the curtain in the “Sabba Classico,” | 
there was some slight tendency in the orchestra to drown the | 
voices ; but, on the whole, Signor Bevignani avoided the besetting 
sin of Italian and French conductors, and throughout the opera | 
showed a true and deep appreciation of the music. ‘The overture | 
was capitally given, with good attack and fine appreciation, and 
the lovely chorus behind the clouds was throughout the prologue — 
admirably steady and effective. M. Gailhard’s performance in | 
the prologue gave a promise which unfortunately he did not fulfil | 
later on. His pose and gesture were fine, his singing impressive | 
and artistic. The scenic arrangement of the prologue was excel- | 
lent but for the fact that the stars were represented by little hanging | 
lamps, a device originally due, if we are not mistaken, to the same | 
ingenuity which is accountable for the monstrous pantomimic > 
ettect at the end of the first scene of M. Gounod’s Faust. In the 
first act of Mefistofele it will be remembered that, after the fine | 
introduction and chorus, the rendering of which deserves much 
praise, we have Faust and Wagner brought upon the scene, 
and “to them” Mephistopheles as a Gre; Friar in place of 
Goethe's poodle. e have before now drawn attention to 
Signor Boito’s curious blunder in making Faust actually terri- 
fied at the Grey Vriar; it was needless for M. Gailhard to 

_ emphasize this by making as though he would “ rush” 
Faust oii the stage. Signor Mierzwinsky, who throughout 
bore himself well, and sang with some steadiness, if with 
curiously unhappy phrasing, in the high register, here as in 
the other acts went lamentably astray in the low register. 
Indeed his performance affords an instance of a case in which it 
is permissible to hope that a person is indisposed. Nothing else 
could excuse the singer's outrageously false intonation. Signor 

' Corsi deserves more than a word of praise for his singing of 
Wagner. ‘he following scene introduces the weird and powerful 
song, “Son lo spirito che nega,” with its curious retrain, in which 
Melistofele “ fischia violentemeute colle dita fra le labbra,” @ propos 

_ of which steam-enginelike shriek we once heard an innocent 
person remark, “ How oddly he whistles!” In this scene and in 

- this song all hope of M. Gailhard’s cowing near in excellence to 
Signor Nanettias Mefistofele disappeared. He has not the Italian 

- singer's tine presence, and the music, which was well within Signor 
Nanetti’s, is not within M. Gailhard’s, means. His introduction 
of a laugh upon the repeated slightly staccato notes which go to 

- the word rido in the refrain is certainly not an improvement, and 

~he disfigured the music by giving the “no” on E § with a 


by M. Faure’s striking and artistic management of the low G 
in the Faust serenade, instead of with the direct and straight- 
forward effect which Signor Nanetti gave to it. Furthermore, 
M. Gailhard went far to spoil the exit of Faust and Mefistofele 
by wrapping his cloak round the tenor’s head as if he meant to 
stifle him. 

The garden scene of the second act introduces Margherita for the 
first time with the beautiful movement, beautifully sung by Mme. 
Albani, “ Cavaliere illustre e saggio,” and ends, as may be re- 
membered, with the quartet which at Her Majesty's had so 
strangely moving an etlect—an effect which was mainly due to 
Mme. Nilsson’s delivery of the notes of brilliant ringing inden, 
through which, by some indefinable art of genius, she made 
her audience hear the suggestion of sobs and a whole history of 
impending tragedy. ‘This Mme, Albani, well as she sang the 
music, could not compass, and therefore the effect of the quartet 
was but a dim echo of what it had been under Mr. Mapleson’s 
management. On the other hand, the following scene of the 
Sabbat was excellently given. The highest praise is deserved by 
the grouping and stage management, upon the success of which 
the effect of the scene with an audience depends to an unusual 
extent, and the striking music for the gathering of demons 
and witches was interpreted with much dash and spirit. The 
chorus @ bouche fermée was particularly good. M. Gailhard 
sang the “ Kcco il Mondo” much better than he did the 
song in the first act; and, on the whole, the scene may fairly 
be counted as a great success. In the following act, which passes 
in the prison, and contains the exquisite duet “ Lontano, lontano,” 
Mme. Albani was at her best. Her acting had many fine touches, 
especially in the first meeting with Faust, and the recognition of 
Metistofele, and her singing was throughout beautiful in feeling 
and in phrasing. Between this and the “ Sabba Olassico” there was 
an unaccountably long wait, which tried the patience of the audi- 
ence severely ; and it is possible that Mme. Albani was handi- 
capped by some amount of nervousness in the duet for Elena and 
Pantalis, “La luna immobile,” which opens the scene. It is 
difficult to avoid comparing the effect of this as given by 
Mme. Albani and Mme. Tremelli with its effect as given by 
Mme. Nilsson and Mme. Trebelli; and it is unfortunate that 
Mme. Tremelli cannot compare in art with Mme, Trebelli, and that 
her voice does not blend with Mme. Albani’s as did Mme. Trebelli’s 
with Mme. Nilsson’s. Here, again, M. Gailhard’s empty and 
conventional carrying out of the stage direction, “ Metistofele 
annviato e confuso esce,” was far inferior to Signor Nanetti’s, 
while he needlessly displayed his utter ignorance of Goethe by 
actually pointing with a tiendish triumph at Elena and Faust 
as they exchanged vows of love. On the other hand, the 
magnificent ensemble at the end of the act, to which we have 
already referred, was given as well as possible, and produced 
its full effect. The scene was beautifully put on the stagé. 
The epilogue, with Signor Boito’s second curious error about 
what he calls “the bargain,” has never interested us so much as 
other parts of the opera, and its effect is not improved when 
the Faust of the evening js at sea in his intonation. When all is 
said, however, one cannot but be thankful that the management of 
Covent Garden has added this tine work toits repertory, and has 
evidently spared no trouble to secure an efficient rendering of it, 


REVIEWS. 


LECKY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.—VOLS. IIL, IV.* 

M® LECKY'S new volumes have a very decided advantage 

over their predecessors for those readers who prefer his 
method of treatment to that of more old-fashioned historians, or 
at least of historians who lived before Bossuet, Montesquieu, and 
Voltaire. He tells us himself that it is the plan of his book “ to 
prefer the order of subjects to the order of chronology”; and 
though even in its present portion he has to take rather sudden 
leaps into the midst of the “ state of India,” and back again among 
our own ecclesiastical courts, yet the history of the British 
Empire during the tirst twenty years or thereabouts of the reign 
of George IL1. concentrates its interest very decisively upon a 
few questions of primary importance. Of these the King’s struggle 
for the priuciple of personal government bas generally held the 
first place, nor is its significance in the least underrated by Mr. 
Lecky. ‘The great revolt of our American colonies is at first sight 
& more inspiring theme, on which its most recent historian has at 
all events shed the welcome light of a careful as well as candid 
inquiry. Lastly, he was drawn by a special sympathy to the com- 
paratively neglected ground of the history of Ireland, and on the 
present occasion to a part of it which, though not indeed unique, 
may fairly be descri as abnormal—the period of national 
movement carried on in the main by lawful means, and to a 
temporarily successful issue. In none of the three principal 
divisions of the narrative contained in these volumes is Mr. 
Lecky untrue to what we have formerly recognized as his most 


* A History of England in the Kighteenth Century, By William 


~ hideous grating sliding intonation, which seemed dimly suggested 
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admirable qualities as an historical writer. Whatever showi-— 


ness—if we may use the term—there may heretofore have 
been about his manner, he has now learnt to eschew ; he neither 
seeks to dazzle by multitudinous facts nor to snatch assent 
by swift generalizations; and in the sober simplicity of his 
style such phrases as those describing the works of Burke as 
“thickly starred with thought,” or Europe as “ strewn with the 
wrecks of the liberties of the t,” are so few as to be almost 
refreshing. On the other hand, which is of far greater moment, 
his fairness of mind never seems to abandon him even towards a 
victrix causa which may fail to possess his goodwill. He is led 
by his conviction of the perniciousness of George IIL.’s perti- 
nacity to speak of one episode in his reign as “ the most crimi- 
nal” in the whole of it:—“ In my own judgment it is as criminal 
as any of those acts which led Charles I. to the scaffold.” 
In general, however, Mr. Lecky does not permit even the in- 
fluence of moral indignation to make his tones loud or shrill; 
though perhaps the “ savagely severe ” treatment of the inhabitants 
of St. Kustatius by Rodney and General Vaughan is castigated 
with an energy which may seem uncalled for by the side of Lord 
Stanhope’s hesitating admission that Rodney's severity “ exceeded 
perhaps the bounds of justice, and certainly produced many indi- 
vidual cases of grievance and hardship.” But, even in relating an 
episode so heartrending as the doom of Major André—a deed of a 
kind which it is difficult even for one great nation to succeed in 
forgiving another—he judges those who acted within their right 
in no spirit of unreasoning wrath. In matters less directly ap- 
pealing to sentiment he shows the same temper. A genuine lover 
of freedom, he introduces near the opening of his third volume a 
judicious exposition of the national advantages of monarchical senti- 
ment. The historian of a period which in England succeeded that of 
a “ Venetian oligarchy,” and which in Ireland was actually in part 
that of an administration by “ Undertakers,” he dwells on the 
advantages, as well as on the drawbacks, of aristocratic govern- 
ment. And it would be difficult, at all events on the evidence of 
the chapter on Ireland in his fourth volume, to determine the 
bias of his own sympathies as between Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism—an impartiality rare enough in literature even in days 
when ditferences of religious opinion are commonly repressed or 
submerged. It is needless to add that he feels himself under no 
obligation to bow down before the idols of our own days; that 
he perceives the dangers which beset any system 
of government acting under the really novel conditions of the 
present time ; and that he can see the second side to a question 
even in discussing the influence of a free press. “The most 
plausible argument,” he confesses, “‘ of the opponents of national 
education is the fact that in many countries it is tolerably 
certain that one of the chief forms of reading of the poor will 

» consist of newspapers written for the express purpose of playing 
upon their most odious passions.” 

Mr. Lecky’s judgments of personal character display the 
sawe equitable tone of mind; but his method has not, on the 
whole, been favcurable to his acquiring any conspicuous skill on 
one of the most attractive sides of the bistorian’s task. Thus 
even Burke presents a rather shadowy and disjointed appearance 
in these vo umes, though he stands forth from among the rest as 
what he was, ‘oto vertice supra. We are glad to see, by the way, 
that Mr. Lecky speaks with disdain of the insinuations which 
have been made as to burke’s private atfairs, and which 
even Mr. John Morley has allowed to cast a passing shadow over 
his most recent essay on the great statesman. Washington, too, 
is left in little more than outline, though enough may seem to 
have been said for his fame when it has been repeatedly shown 
that he stood erect almost alone even after he had nearly come to 
despair of the cause he defended. His ability as a commander, 
as Mr. Lecky shows, is far less conspicuous in the later than in 
the earlier years of the war; but his statesmanlike conduct of a 
movement which more than onee seemed hopeless, and the moral 
steadfastness of his self-devotion, are his truest titles to undying fame. 
Concerning another eminent American, the impression derived from 
these volumes is more chequered; but we cannot here reopen the 
celebrated case of the Hutchinson letters, and must content our- 
selves with referring to Mr. Lecky’s introductory sketch of 
Benjamin Franklin, whose “ leading principle was that a certain 
amount of material prosperity is the almost indispensable condition 
as well as the chief reward of integrity of character.” Not un- 
naturally, Mr. Lecky, in his treatment of personal character, 
seems to tread most tirmly on Irish ground ; in this, as in other 
respects, the last two chapters of his fourth volume will, like an 
earlier chapter in his second, doubtless be regarded as among the 
most interesting parts of the work, 

The volumes betore us, as we have observed, contain, in what is 
virtually the whole of its range, the drama of George ILL.’s struggle 
with the Whigs. Early in 1784 Pitt had been obliged to acquire 
practical experience of his Sovereign's maxim that “ this country 
will never regain a proper tone unless Ministers, as in the reign of 
King William, will not mind being now and then in a minority.” 
But the minority in which he had then found himself had only 
been a minority of one, and the election which ensued gave him, 
in Mr. Lecky's words, “a majority which made him the most 
powerful Minister ever known in the Parliamentary history of 
England.” It is true that on Pitt's death the King had to submit 
to one more unwelcome combination; but it is very doubtful 
whether, ¢ven had Fox’s life been prolonged, the Ministry of All 
the Talents would not have by the same means been brought to as 
speedy a fall. The battle between the King and the great Whig 


TIouses had really been fought out long before, with results which 
are clearly enough expressed in the history of England and in that 
of the world. The height of the King’s victory was the Ministry 
of Lord North, a statesman too loyal and too good-natured to resign 
office against his master’s will, although obedience to it might 
have involved the ruin as well as the disruption of the Empire. It 
was in 1779 that, on the occasion of Lord Gower's voluntary 
resignation, Lord North confessed to the King that he had for 
three years past held the same opinions as Lord Gower ; yet he 
did not go out till 1782. Already in 1774, Lord Barrington, 
the Secretary for War, begged to be relieved of his office; but 
his request was not granted till 1778, and in the meantime he 
had to reconcile his loyalty with his conscience as best he might. 
Nor was George III.’s “sentiment of honour” shaken even by 
defeat; for, when at last he had to summon Rockingham to form 
an Administration, he would only consent to communicate with 
him through Shelburne, in whom, “ Jesuit” as he afterwards 
thought him, he had sagaciously recognized a fitting recipient for 
his contidences, 

For the outbreak of the American Revolution George III. 
cannot, in common fairness, be held accountable ; inasmuch as, 
although the measures which produced it were probably contem- 
plated already by the Ministry of Bute, there is no reason what- 
ever for throwing any personal responsibility for them upon the 
King. Moreover, this, like many other revolutions, was to a large 
extent the immediate result of an agitation which made a peaceful 
settlement impossible without some amount of humiliation on 
either one side or the other; and to this humiliation the British 
nation was, in the main, as little inclined to submit as was its 
sovereign. Nor is the King to be blamed because of the unsuc- 
cessful issue of the war. The incompetence of his generals and of 
the war administration in the earlier part of the contest cannot be 
laid to his charge; and the jealous hatred of Great Britain which 
lay at the root of the Franco-American alliance, and which thus 
indirectly made British resistance against the revolt hopeless, had 
sprung from no seed of his sowing. On the other hand, the King 
most assuredly did his utmost to protract what had become a 
futile struggle. At the end of the year 1781, when the United 
Provinces had ranged theuselves on the side of France and Spain 
against Great Britain, when nearly all the other Powers stood in 
an attitude of guarded hostility called armed neutrality, and 
when from America came the news of the surrender at Yorktown, 
the King declared that “the getting a peace at the expense of a 
separation from America is a step to which no difficulties shall 
ever get me to be, in the smallest degree, an instrument.” “The 
fatal day,” as the King called it, came soon enough when he had to 
summon Ministers prepared to carry out the policy which he repu- 
diated ; but he had held out till “the influence of the Crown” 
had, in the minds of many besides those who voted for Dunning’s 
resolution, come to signify a permanent danger to the progress and 
prosperity of the State. 

Perhaps some of the secondary, but more enduring, results of 
King George III.’s success in his struggle for personal govern- 
ment are liable to be overlooked by the side of national disasters 
and humiliations. Mr. Lecky, however, dwells upon some of them 
at the very outset of his third volume, which is necessarily 
largely occupied with the question as to the merits of the system 
of government—party government in a word—temporarily over- 
thrown in favour of Bulingbroke’s new political guspel. It may 
be in part due to the widespread interest still taken in 
Bolingbroke's later political writings that the legend as to Parlia- 
mentary corruption in England having reached its height under 
Walpole still maintains itself in many quarters. The period of 
the worst corruption in English Parliamentary life, as Mr. Lecky 
is not the first to have pointed out, probably falls within the reign 
of George IIL., and coincides with the administration of the very 
politicians whom he most warmly favoured. Mr. Lecky further 
observes that the King’s additions to the peerage, made as they 
were “with an exclusive view to political subserviency,” mate- 
rially altered the character of the House of Lords, and * produced 
that strong permanent difference between the two Houses which 
is one of the greatest dangers of the Constitution.” It may be 
added that the King’s endeavour, successful for a time, to destroy 
the foundations of party government, fostered a spirit of faction 
and illegitimate combination which led to those very coalitions 
which the King so thoroughly hated, and which “ England has” 
most assuredly “ never loved.” Where personal government makes 
real party struggles impossible, factions tlourish; and Prince 
Bismarck and Professor von ‘I'reitschke, who are so fond of 
declaring English institutions to be incompatible with Prussian or 
German ideas, might find some of the features of German public 
life at the present day anticipated in one of the most iustructive 
periods of our Parliamentary history. It is at the same time true 
that not only was Chatham in sympathy with the doctrines on the 
subject of party government taught by the author of 7'he Patriot 
King, but that Burke, in an early passage of the Annual Reyister, 
sighed for the abo.ition of “ those odious party distinctions ” which 
had so long obtained in England, and were destined so long to sur- 
vive this protest. But Burke wrote and thought very ditlerently 
after he had himself come to take a continuous part in public 
affairs, and in his latter days he declared himself convinced that the 
system of party government, “and this alone, has prevented Great 
Britain from failing into what Hume calls its euthanasia of abso- 
late monarchy.” As fur Chatham, the most distinctive qualities of 
his genius and the uncontrollable arrogance of his temper were 
the true sources of his theories. But it is certainly one of the 
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radoxes of our later history that the favourite of the people 
should have looked at one of the chief problems of English poli- 
tical life in much the same way as the favourite of the King who 
had ousted him from power. It cannot at the same time be denied 
that whatever strength might have accrued to the system of party 
government by the consistency of the Rockingham Whigs was 
dissipated, not by the perfectly — resignation of Fox after 
the Crown had, according to Horace Walpole, ‘devolved on the 
King of England upon the death of Lord Rockingham,” and after 
the King had informed Lord Shelburne that “he must be the 
Minister placed on a broad bottom,” but by the coalition with 
North which soon afterwards ensued. The question as to the 
influence exercised by Fox’s passionate advocacy of unpopular 
causes upon the destinies of his own party is of a different nature ; 
Mr. Lecky goes so far as to declare that “more than any other 
man he gave the Whig cap that cosmopolitan and unnational 
character which was one of the chief sources of its weakness, and 
which it only lost at the Reform Bill of 1832.” This is not the 
place to inquire whether the party has finally lost this objection- 
_ able characteristic. 

To whatever extent the opinions of Englishmen may differ now- 
adays concerning foreign policy, the day has certainly not arrived 
for a statesman to enjoy the national confidence who, “ whenever 
he differs from the policy of the Government, never appears to have 
the smallest leaning or bias in favour of his country.” Perhaps, 
on the other hand, from an historian of Mr. Lecky’s breadth of 
view, a more cordial recognition might have been expected of the 

assionate hatred of injustice which ennobled the history of the 
hig party in some of its darkest seasons, and which lox be- 
queathed as an inheritance to successors— 
In one thing onely fayling of the best, 
That they were not so happie as the rest. 


Apart from the question of the origin of the American war, there 
were events and episodes in it—excesses by British troops, German 
mercenaries, and Indian “fellow-subjects ”—which could hardly but 
embitter opposition, although the King had declared that “ every 
means of distressing America must meet with my concurrence.” 
Happily on the eve of the centenary of the Peace of Versailles 
it is possible to review the whole of the great conflict calmly, 
though we venture to doubt whether this end will be most success- 
fully achieved by those who follow the advice recently given by Mr. 
Bright to thereading world at Birmingham, and vary their studies 
of Knglish and American poetry with the perusal of Mr. 
Bancroft’s prose. We have long felt regret that the standard 
history (as we sup it for the present remains) of the 
United States and the War of Independence should have been 
composed in a tone which it requires some power of self-control 
in an Englishman to ignore. We are accordingly not surprised 
to find this feeling shared by Mr. Lecky, who refers in a note to 

“that violent partisanship which so greatly impairs the value of” 
’ Mr. Bancroft’s “ valuable history.” The illustration given is 
certainly in point, as any one may ascertain who will read Mr. 
Bancroft’s Homeric narrative of the “ Boston Massacre,” together 
with his pleading on the question whether Captain Preston gave 
the order “ Fire,” or, as he asserted, “ Don’t fire!” Mr. Lecky may 
possibly, in his natural desire to tone down the effect of the 
Awerican historian’s narrative, have been carried a little beyond his 
intention in the opposite direction ; at all events we should not be 
inclined to predict for this of his book an immediate wide- 
spread popularity in the United States. More especially the 
remarks as to the slowness of the majority of the colonists in 
coming really to desire independence, and as to the absence of 
heroic effort during the struggle on the part of the people at large, 
are likely to excite angry comment; and Mr, Bancroft’s readers 
may deem it little short of impious to be told by his successor that 
“the letters of Washington are full of those complaints of 
popular indifference and selfishness which make the history of the 
American Revolution so monotonous and so depressing.” But the 
statement of the origin of the war seems to us candid and clear, 
while there is no attempt to obscure either the British blunders 
and the British slackness which are too noticeable in its progress, 
or the splendid tenacity of the men—the one man above all—to 
whom it was due that the rebellion held out till the turn came 
with the great success of Saratoga, and France was at last induced 
to intervene. The pains which Mr. Lecky has taken to put in a 
clear light both the conduct and the sutferings of the American 
Loyalists will, we should think, be generally approved. 

For ourselves, a more immediate and, it is impossible to avoid 
adding, a more painful interest attaches to the concluding chapters 
of Mr. Lecky’s fourth volume. They have evidently been to him 
a labour of love, in which his object was to vindicate for the Irish 
struggle for Parliamentary independence its right to Burke’s descrip- 
tion of it as the Irish analogue of the English Revolution of 1688. 
The evils arising out of those relations between the people and 
the soil which early in George III.’s reign produced the first out- 
break of Irish agrarian crime—Whiteboyism, with the subsidiary 
agitations of Oakboyism and Steelboyism—were untempered by 
the existence of manufactures (except here and there) or of a Poor- 
law. The constitutional grievances which of course continued at 
the same time, more especially the long duration and the degrading 
dependence of Irish Parliaments, were under Lord Townshend's 
administration intensified by a system of corruption such as had 
been unknown during the sway of the Undertakers. Financial 
difficulties supervened (it was at this very time that an Irish 


Matilda, banished from Denmark on a most shameful suspicion),. 


and the tax on absentees was Lay wre which, curiously 
enough, the Rockingham Whigs—or Burke on their behalf—- 
found patriotic reasons for (successfully) denouncing. When, 
therefore, the American Revolution wa out—caused as it was 
by a quarrel concerning the taxing power between Great Britain 
and some of her dependencies—it could not but sooner or later 
exercise an effect upon the situation of affairs in Ireland. The 
Irish Parliament loyally declared against the Americans; but this 
very fact strengthened the subsequent endeavours of the party of 
movement, and, when the time came, helped to justify the 
enrolment of volunteers in defence of the country against the 
French. Without these volunteers it may well be doubted 
whether Ireland would have gained her Parliamentary inde- 
pendence. At the same time, the demand, which necessity 
dictated, for a liberation of Irish trade contributed its impetus,. 
together with the growing conviction among Protestants as well 
as Roman Catholics that the time had passed by for a penal treat-. 
ment of the religion professed by the great majority of the people,. 
more especially since in another part of the British Empire (in. 
Canada) the Roman Catholic Church had been established by 
the Quebec Act of 1774. Leaders, both judicious and eloquent, 
were not wanting, Grattan conspicuous above the rest; and, lastly, 
a Viceroy of remarkable intelligence (Lord Carlisle) was in office 
at the time when the question of an independent Irish Parliament 
was all but ripe for settlement. Such a conjuncture was clearly 
altogether exceptional, but Mr. Lecky’s full and interesting expo- 
sition of the causes which contributed to its occurrence will not on 
that account have been made in vain, 


REMINISCENCES OF MY IRISH JOURNEY IN 1849.* 


een these Reminiscences are very slight, and not at. 
all possessed of definite literary intention, they are not un- 
welcome—perhaps, indeed, they are all the more valuable on that 
very account. Written as they were apparently more to disburden 
the writer's mind of a subject that weighed on it than for any 
other purpose, given away almost as soon as written with ap- 
parently no thought of aay aang whatever, there can be no 
suspicion of “ posing” about them. No one, indeed, who has. 
studied Carlyle with any power of appreciation is likely to suspect. 
him of posing even when it seems most tempting to indulge in such 
a suspicion, But here there is absolutely no room for it. That 
the spectator went to Ireland in a very temper, and that, even 
if his temper and his liver had been in better condition, his whole 
mental constitution was such as to incline him to take an un- 
favourable view of the idiosyncrasies of the Irish character, are 
propositions which must be granted to any one who chooses to- 
demand assent to them. But unless we have got to the point (to- 
which, indeed, we may seem to have made not inconsiderable 
approaches) of turning a deaf ear to any one who discusses the 
Irish character without a determined prejudice in favour of it, we 
can hardly refuse to listen to a witness who was at any rate 
transparently honest, who was certainly not blind, and who most de- 
cidedly had no prejudice in favour of landowners or landowning, of 
Established Churches or Established Churchmen., If it be said that 
Carlyle was committed beforehand to the Cromwellian method, it 
is at the very worst and the very least a noticeable thing that a 
visit to Ireland, when Ireland was for once suffering only in- 
directly from any fault of her own, did not in the least disturb his. 
conviction, but rather strengthened it. 

One point, however, a point not of political interest at all, but. 
rather of literary or, at least, anthropological interest, must be- 
noticed before coming to the book itself, which, it should be said, 
is a very little one, filling but some two hundred and fifty 
very small pages of very large print. The curious thing is that.it 
should have been written at all. All, or almost all men (for 
great and smail are alike in this matter) who live by brain work 
of the literary kind are probably conscious of periods of indefinitely 
frequent occurrence when the longing for change of scene and 
complete break in occupation becomes irresistible. This craving 
is distinct from the mere general desire for a holiday, or at least. 
is a very special variety of it. It exhibits itself of course in 
different ways in different persons. Some people like a country 
house with plenty of company, the livelier the better; while 
others would rather have their ordinary work doubled than sub- 
mit to such an infliction. Some delight in a rapid Continental 
tour, where they make friends with everybody they meet in a 
fashion which excites the awe, but not the admiration, of certain 
on-lookers. But to men of the bilious-melancholy temperament 
nothing is probably better than a journey at leisure, and in com- 
parative solitude, through some country which is novel enough 
not to be dull, and not so novel as to require any particular exer- 
tion on the part of the traveller. At first they do not enjoy 
themselves at all; they fret and fume and curse their stars and 
contemplate their ailments. But by degrees things mend, the 
nerves calm down, the digestion w up, the system generally 
straightens itself out, and the man is good for another spell of 
work, ‘This seems to have been Carlyle’s case, except that the 
recovery was by no means so complete as it ought to have been, 
perhaps because he did not observe the solitude regimen with 
sufficient strictness, and allowed introductions and travelling 
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companions (chiefly Sir Charles Gavan Duffy and Mr. W. EF. 
Forster) and other well-meaning things and persons to tamper 
with the cure in a way which a German Bad doctor would 
have characterized in very strong language. But the strange 
thing is that he should have thought of writing down his ex- 
periences. To most poople suffering from too much pen the idea 
of homceopathic treatment is inexpressibly repulsive. They leave no 
address; they would, ifit were possible, omit the cursed implement 
from their baggage altogether; they suffer from what might be, if it 
has not aad beam, called melanophobia—from a morbid horror 
and shuddering at the sightof ink. But Carlyle seems at no time to 
have been affected in this way—perhaps it would have been better 
for him if he had. The mass of reminiscences, memoirs, letters, and 
what not which filled up the interstices of his voluminous literary 
work of a more regular kind is one of the most singular facts in 
his history. It whan once more Sterling’s most apposite epithet 
of “ tes-Stentor.” It would seem as if he could no more 
keep from emphatic language with the pen when he was alone 
than from emphatic language with the tongue when in company. 
There is at the end of this book a curious acknowledgment that 
the spoken uage was sometimes far too emphatic, and that its 
luckless objects deserved credit for behaving well under it. But 
the irresponsible pen, especially when not writing for publication, 
has none of these compunctions. Its owner is as ruthless with 
s a with the unlucky objects it blackens as tall Agrippa 
meelf, 

The style of the book is rather remarkable. It is Carlylese in its 
most eruptively volcanic form, unrestrained by any such thought 
of artistic shape as that displayed in the Latter-day Pamphlets, which 
it immediately preceded, and which resemble it most of all the 

ublished works. In particular, the sketch of the voyage from 
ndon to Dublin with,which it opens isas vivid and as uncomfort- 
able a picture in words of a bilious nightmare as exists in litera- 
ture. The unfortunate occupier of an adjacent berth whom 
Carlyle (still more unfortunate) woke out of asleep, doubtless sweet 
to himself though not to his neighbours, by bidding him “cease 
that beastly gurgling and gluddering, in the name of all the devils,” 
must have remembered that apostrophe for the rest of his natural 
life. Ominous, again, toa friend of Ireland must be the remarkably 
unsympathetic feelings with which the traveller admits that he be- 
held the historic eminence of Vinegar Hill, nearly the first bit of 
Irish ground that met his eye. “1 thought of the battle of Vinegar, 
. but not with interest; with sorrow rather, and contempt. One of 
_ the ten thousand futile, fruitless battles this brawling, unreason- 
able people has fought. The saddest of distinctions to them 
among peoples.” In this frame of mind the unfortunate Dublin 
anotabilities, not a few of whom are yet alive to read their 
signalement, come in for various neat formulas of depreciatory 
comment. One is “a clever, energetic, but squinting, rather 
derce, sinister-looking man—at least some dash of that susceptible 
in him ”; another “a snuffy, babbling, baddish fellow ” ; another— 
@ lady this time—is “downright foolish,” and makes “an in- 
dignant-polite ineptitude of a reply ” to a misunderstood quotation 
of the misanthropist’s; another “ has a look of real painter talent, 
but thin, proud-vain; not a pleasant man of genius.” Amid all 
this crustiness, however, the flashes of insight which never fail in 
Carlyle appear, as this on the eternal England versus Ireland 
question, he he, all En visitors to the distressful 
country, found it equally impossible to avoid or to conduct satis- 
factorih - “England does not hate you at all, nor love you at all; 
only values you, and will pay you according to the work you can 
do.” “No teaching,” he adds regretfully, “ that unhappy people 
> so much.” Unfortunately, the justice-to-Ireland 
ers have since even given up trying to get the unhai le 

to understand, with results 

From Dublin he goes into the country, commenting and de- 
scribing, everywhere monosyllabically, but with graphic enough 
effect. The whole is pervaded with a most curious mixed under- 
tone and burden of bewailing for his own internal woes, and 
angry contempt for the condition-of-Ireland question, He takes 
no very different route to Thackeray’s ; and, considering the wide 

between the political views of the men, as well as 

between their temperaments, it is worth noticing that the same 
sense of impatience with Irish misery rather than any other 
result of its contemplation seems to have affected both. It is, 
of course, displayed in a much more caustic manner in these bilious 
Reminiscences than in the good-humoured Irish Sketch Book, But, 
if it be remembered that Thackeray was unquestionably one of the 
humanest and most soft-hearted of men; that he was a theoretical, 
though very vague, Liberal ; that he did not believe in capital 
punishment, and did believe in Home Rule, while on almost 
every single point of politics Carlyle was dead opposed to him, 
the coincidence of tone is very remarkable indeed. It was not a 
special object of Carlyle’s to inquire into the landlord and tenant 
uestion, but he did so, especially in Kerry, in Connemara, and 
y at Lord George Hill's once famous colony of Gweedore in 
Donegal. This last was (it is —_ to remind readers of 
the fact after a lapse of more thirty years) one of the most 
strenuous and generous efforts ever made to raise the Irish cottier 
tenant. Carlyle himself admits it to be “the largest attempt at 
benevolence and beneficence on the modern system (the emanci- 
pation, all-for-liberty, abolition of capital punishment, roast goose 
at Christmas, system) ever seen by me or likely to be seen.” He 
speaks of its chief, who had worked at it unceasingly for nearly 
twenty years, with unlimited admiration. But he can find no 
good result of it, no one who seems to be really prospering, ex- 


cept a few stray Englishmen, Aberdonians, or east of Ulster men, 
Finally the visit winds up with the famous breakfast at Derry, 
where the traveller admits that he was perhaps “ too emphatic ” 
in pointing out that the remedy for Ireland was “to cease 
generally from following the devil.” Instead of taking which 
characteristic advice, it may be said without unfairness that 
Ireland has cultivated the service of that personage more vigorously 
than ever for the last thirty years, and that England has endowed 
the cult with the most signal generosity. 

The book, of course, is not entirely occupied with lamentations 
and mourning, either over the Hibernian devil-worship or the 
Carlylian dyspepsia. Abundant strokes of the writer's cunning 
are to be found—little vignettes of social or personal portraiture, 
even now and then a landscape or two. “ Dish-hats,” and the 
prevalence of them in black, brown, and green, and all colours, 
exercise the traveller much. What were these “ dish-hats”—a 
kind of wideawake? Lord George Hill is quaintly portrayed as 
having “an elegant club nose.” A representation of this feature 
would be interesting. 

But the general impression of the book is as uncomfortable as 
the general impression of all books written on Ireland, Misery 
which has ceased to be pathetic, and is merely squalid; helpless- 
ness that won't help itself or let any one else help it; morality, 
except on one or two reserved points, topsyturvilied ; logic ditto ; 
common sense in the most flourishing condition of non-existence— 
these are the things which meet one in histories of Ireland, in 
travels in Ireland, in arguments on Ireland, whether the writers 
and speakers are wild Irish patriots, or good-na‘ured English 
optimists, or saturnine Scotch cynics, or purely business-like 
foreign economists. If there be any literary Mark Tapley in 
search of a career, let us recommend him to set about the forma- 
tion and study of a library of works exclusively devoted to Ireland. 
Probatum est, at least partially. What would happen to any 
human being who carried the recipe out with rigorous and exclu- 
sive exactitude we decline to conjecture. 


VICE VERSA." 


as theory commonly advanced as a self-evident truth that 
demand creates supply cannot, like a mathematical proposi- 
tion, be tested by application to one or two simple cases in the first 
instance; for if we consider it with reference to the demand for 
lively books it breaks down at once. There is nothing in the 
world so much in demand as cheerful reading, unless indeed it be 
a patriotic Government, comfortable cabs, safe investments, good 
cooks, or intelligent plumbers. Yet nothing is so rare, and the 
appearance of a book which will make its readers laugh is a thing 
to be welcomed with a shout of joy. Now if there ever was a 
book made up from beginning to end of laughter, yet not a comic 
book, or a “ merry ” book, or a book of jokes, or a book of pictures, 
or a jest-book, or a tomfool book, but a perfectly sober and 
serious book, in the reading of which a sober man may laugh 
without shame from beginning to end, it is the new book called 
Vice Versa ; or, a Lesson to Fathers. The lesson, which we hasten 
to convey at once, so that there may be no drawback to reading the 
book in the fear that some theory is going to be sprung upon one, is 
that private schools are abominations, There are presumably some 
of our readers who are fathers; let them lay that lesson to heart 
at once, and afterwards read the book in order that it may be 
brought home to them, as the preachers say, in the secret 
meditation of the chamber. The writer of the book, whom we do 
not remember to have met before, is named Mr. F. Anstey; 
and we venture to tender him our profound thanks for an 
evening of the most joyous description, and our congratulations on 
the production of a work which promises well for his literary 
future. 

It is an evening in January. Young Dick Bultitude is going 
back to school—“ old Grimstone’s ”—at the end of the Christmas 
holidays. He comes to take leave of his father, Mr. Paul Bulti- 
tude, colonial produce merchant, of Mincing Lane and West- 
bourne Terrace. He receives a scant supply of pocket-money and 
little encouragement when he begs to fe sent to a public school. 
He has, however, in his pocket a curious little thing, a square 
tablet of greyish green stone, pierced at one angle, and having on 
two of its faces mysterious letters or symbols. Te asks if he may 
have it, seeing its apparent uselessness. But Mr. Paul Bultitude, 
remembering that it was brought home from India by his brother- 
in-law, takes it from him; and presently, in using the hackneyed 
formula about youth being our happiest time, he says, “I wish at 
this moment that I could be a boy again, Jéke you.” Instantly his 
wish is gratified; he becomes a boy, like Dick—exactly like 
Dick, Nor can he, by any wishing, though he begins to wish 
with all his might, get back again. ‘ Perhaps,” says Dick, “it 
is one of those talismans which can only confer one gift upon 
the possessor.” This, in fact, appears to be the case; and when 
Dick, on his father’s agonized request to wish him back again, 
commits the incredible treachery of wishing himself like his 
father befote the transformation, this wish also is granted. Thus, 
in the capacity of father, Dick actually bids adieu to his own 
parent, and deposits him in the cab, in charge of the butler. 

This is a novel treatment of the situation ; quite as probable as the 
situations in many other novels of real life, and capable of yielding 
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a most abundant crop of exciting incidents, For it must be un- 
derstood that the unhappy Mr. Bultitude, in being transformed 
into the exact effigy of his own son, only resembles him in ex- 
ternals ; the merchant, fifty years of age, goes off to school, pre- 
serving the speech, the manners, the ideas, and the habits of his 
City life. Of course, too, he knows nothing about the school he 
is going to, nor the character of the boys, nor even, which is the 
most serious thing of all, the antecedents and general conduct of— 
himself, For instance, Dick, before the last holidays, had carved 
his name, actually his own name, inside the Doctor's desk. This 
naturally Mr, Bultitude did not know. Also, Dick had crammed 
his box with “tuck,” of which the father knew nothing. And he 
was catrying on with Dulcie, the Doctor's daughter, and Connie, 
somebody else’s daughter, both at the same time; he had an ex- 
cellent reputation for pluck, he was not a sneak, he told good 
stories at night in the dormitory, he played up at foot-ball, and he 
took his canings, of which he had many, manfully, He had, 
therefore, many dangers to face, an established character to main- 
tain, and was almost certainly—because the Doctor was sure, 
sooner or later, to find out about the cutting of the name—in for 
a “ raging.” 

The misery began at the railway station, where Mr. Bultitude 
met Dr. Grimstone himself, with half a dozen of the boys, The 
elderly schoolboy began by addressing his master with an easy 
familiarity perfectly delightful to the other boys, but considered by 
the Doctor himself as an impudent imitation by young Bultitude of 
his father's manners. One may imagine, therefore, the disgust of the 
boys when he has the meanness to complain of the smell of pepper- 
mint drops, and to roar when another kicks him on the shins; nor 
does he reach the school until he has been soundly kicked and been 

ut to the torture of the screw by his indignant companions. This, 

owever, is only a beginning ; he has to share a dormitory with 
seven other boys. They are told the episode of the peppermint- 
drops, and first they flick at him with towels—everybody remem- 
bers what acute pain can be inflicted by the flicking of a towel— 
and then they “lam it” into him with slippers. Next day school 
begins in earnest, and Coggs—the boy with the ——- 
is publicly caned before the whole school. The boys are 
ordered to show themselves worthy of the trust and confidence 
bestowed upon them by the Doctor by fetching up their play- 
boxes, just as they are, for examination. They go to fetch them, 
and after thoughtfully removing any dainties which may be cal- 
culated to pain their preceptor, they bring them back for inspec- 
tion. The box of the informer, the box of the sneak, is 
found to be full, crammed with all kinds of toothsomeness. 
Mr. Bultitude, overwhelmed by this calamity, tries to pitch them 
out with feverish haste, but the sense of justice in the other boys’ 
minds refuses to permit this, and he is ingloriously detected. 
One must not follow Mr. Bultitude through the troubles of this 
unhappy week. How he relished the schoolboys’ fare; how he 
trembled lest he should be “put on”; how he had to 
attend dancing school, and was found to have for- 

otten all his steps; how he refused to tell any of 
fis old stories in bed, and they “lammed it” into him with 
pillows, and then let down the mattrass; how he was accused of 
promising rabbits and white mice, and, in fact, of obtaining 
money under the false pretence of bringing back these creatures ; 
how he had to ran the gauntlet; how he gave up Dulcie tamely 
rather than fight for her; how, when he was ready to fight, he 
doubled up his antagonist by a blow beneath the belt; how in 
church Connie brought him to disgrace unutterable by a billet- 
doux chucked into the pew; how he was tied up, so to speak, for 
execution ; how he lost his old character with the boys, and how 
he puzzled the masters; how he escaped the caning; and how, 
finally, he got back home again, and recovered his own personality, 
must be lett to be discovered by the readers of the book itself— 
the brightest and cleverest book that we have read for some 
time. We should like, however, to know how far the book 
is based upon real experience. Is it possible, one. asks, that there 
are still existing private schools such as that of Dr. Grimstone’s, 
where City merchants in good position send their sons? It is a 
school where the Principal seems drawn from life, but from an 
experience of forty or fifty years ; David Copperfield might 
have been sent to Dr. Grimstone he not been sent to Dr. 
Creakle; and it would have been Tommy Traddles, not Coggs, 
who would have been thus addressed by old Grim :— 

“So, Coggs,” said the Doctor, with a slow and withering scorn, “so you 
thought to defy me; to smuggle compressed illness and concentrated un- 
healthiness into this school with impunity? You flattered yourself that 
after [ had once confiscated your contraband poisons, you would hear no 
more of it! You deceived yourself, sir! I tell you, once for all, that I 
will not allow you to contaminate your innocent schoolmates with your 
gifts of surreptitious sweetmeats ; they shall not be perverted with your 
pernicious peppermints, sir ; you shall not deprave them by the subtle and 
insidious jujube, or by the cheap but cloying ‘Lurkish Delight! I will not 
expose myself or them to the inroads of disease invited here by a hypo- 
critical inmate of my walls. ‘The traitor shall have his reward!” 


The boy Chawner, who is a professed sneak, who goes and tells 
tales openly, who keeps the other boys in perpetual terror lest he 
should tell of them, would have been encouraged by the Doctor 
Grimstone of forty years ago; but now—is it possible that there 
is any school where sons of men called “gentlemen” are sent 
where the Principal can hold the theory that “ every right-minded 
boy ought to feel himself in such a fiduciary position towards his 
master that it becomes a positive duty to acquaint him with any 
delinquencies he might happen to observe among his fellows”? 

hawner acts on this theory, but would he be applauded by any 


modern Doctor for so doing? And surely, in these days of general 
examinations, no school could possibly be conducted by assistants 
so profoundly incompetent as were the two assistants of Dr. 
Grimstone. One of them, Mr. Blinkhorn, was conscientious, but. 
feeble ; he ran about with the boys at football, and got up early 
to look over their exercises. He had been educated at a Dis- 
senters’ school, where the boys got “ Revivals” and “ Awakenings,” 
and was always waiting for some boy to come to him with a con- 
fession of moral worthlessness and vows of unnatural fection. 
The other, Mr. Tinkler, was a youth fresh from Cambridge, where- 
he had just missed the wooden spoon by two places. He used to 
take to the playing field a novel, “ witha highly stimulating picture- 
on the cover,” and would sit on a rail reading it till the form of the 
Deere was seen afar off, when he the 
ated energy. He courted ularity etting the boys down 
easy, especially on Sunda: nas. oa When he introduced a new 
tule in algebra, it was ‘in such a manner as to procure for it a. 
lasting unpopularity with all those who were not too much ; 
in drawing duels and railway trains on their slates to attend.” 
—there is a charming touch of nature in the reference to duels; 
it is remarkable how fond boys are of drawing duels—and he 
diverted the boys with such stories of Cambridge life as one might. 
expect from the very worst kind of undergraduate cad. he- 
German master, however, who can always be drawn away from 
work by the charms of conversation, is admirably depicted. He is 
engaged upon a Grammar, and he has once ae 4 & Joke :-— 

“T zent him into ze Charman ‘ Kladderadatch’ (it is_a paper like 
*Ponch’). It—mein choke—was upon ze Schleswig-Holstein = 
tion; ze beginning was in this way——” 

And he proceeded to set out in great length all the circumstances which 
had given materials for his “choke,” with the successive by 
which he had shaped and perfected it, passing on to a recital of the master~ 
piece itself, ad ending up by a philosophical analysis of the same, which 
must mae placed his pupils in full possession of the point, for they laughed 
consume 

“T tell ooh zis,” hesaid, “ not to aggustom your minds vith frivolity and 
lightness, but as a lesson in ze gonstruction of ze langwitch. If you can 
choke in Charman, you vill also be able to gonverse in Charman.” 

“ Did the German what’s-its-name print your joke ?” inquired 

“It has not appeared yet,” Herr Stohwasser confessed: “ it takes a long 
time to get an imbortant choke like that out in print. But I vait—I write 

™ on’t you put it in your Grammar ? ” suggested Ti . 

| hat—ze part of vas a long but 
him). If I haf time, some day I will make anozer liddle choke to 
aggompany, begause I vant my Crammar to be a goot Crammar, you — 
pre And now to our Tell. Really you people do noding but. 
chatter ! 


Perhaps, however, the figure of the Doctor playing football with 
his boys is the most comic tty | in the e must imagine 
among the players Mr. Tinkler, his novel in his pocket, compelled 
to simulate the greatest activity, eagerness, and interest; Mr. 
Blinkhorn rushing about under a sense of duty, and the unfortu- 
nate Mr. Bultitude endeavouring to get credit for energy, whereas 
he is only anxious to keep clear of kicks, running here and there 
with the legs of twelve and the heart of tifty :— 

Dr. Grimstone came down the field at a majestic slow trot, calling out to 
the players as he came on—“ Well done, Mutlow! Finely played, sir! 
Dribble it along now. Ah, you're afraid of it! Run into it, sir, run into 
it! No running with the ball now, Siggers ; play without those petty 
meannesses, or leave the game! There, leave the to me, will you— 
leave it to me!” 

And, as the ball had rolled in his direction, he punted it up in an ex- 
ceedingly dignified manner, the whole school keeping respectfully apart, | 
until he had brought it to a reasonable distance from the goal, when he 
kicked it through with great solemnity, amidst faint, and it is to be feared 
somewhat sycophantic applause, and turned away with the air of a man 
of success. A 

“For which side did I win that?” he asked tly, whereu 
Tipping explained that his side had been the ell, then,” 
he said, ‘‘ you fellows must all back me up, or I shall not play for you any 
more”; and he kicked off the ball for the next game. 

It was noticeable that the party thus distinguished did not seem pre- 
cisely overwhelmed with pleasure at the compliment, which, as they knew 
from experience, implied considerable exertion on their part, andeven dis- 
grace if they were unsuccessful. 

The other side too looked unhappy, feeling themselves in a position of 

extreme delicacy and embarrassment. For if they played their best, they 
ran some risk of offending the Doctor, or, what was worse, drawing him 
over into their ranks; while if, on the other hand, they allowed themselves 
to be too easily worsted, they might be suspected of salkinnts and temper— 
offences which he was very ready to discover and resent. 
With this quotation we close the book, recommending it very 
earnestly to all fathers, in the first instance, and their sons, 
nephews, uncles, and male cousins next. We are afraid that with 
the other sex it will not find equal favour, but that is to be ex- 
pected from the nature of the work. The situation is maintained 
with perfect tidelity throughout. We never ey that the sup- 
posed young Dick is the elderly Paul; the book is full of sur- 
prises ; the restoration is the greatest surprise of all, and there is 
a touch of genius shown in the quite natural pathos of the last 
pages. We observed one, and only one, apparent slip, and this 
we leave to our readers to discover tor themselves, 


CURIOSITIES OF LAW AND LAWYERS.* 
Que years ago it used to be reported in legal circles that a 
retired Chancellor was employing his leisure in compiling a 
collection of legal anecdotes. it is not known whether such an 
intention ever existed or was carried out, and it need not be 


* Curiosities of Law and Lawyers. Croake James. London : 
Sampson Low & Co. 1882. al 
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regretted that at any rate no such book was ever published, and 
that the late Lord Chelmsford abandoned his project, if indeed he 
ever seriously entertained it. No one could have been conceived 
better qualified to execute such a task, and the record of his own 
many witty sayings would have formed no small part of his work. 
But the truth is, that any collection of good things is in itself almost 
certain to be a bad thing. Nothing can be more ghastly than a 
jest-book, and when it professes to add recent anecdotes to the 
accumulated stores of ages, it works positive injury to the 
haunters of society and the habitual diners at other men’s tables, 
out of whose mouths the bread is taken, by the vulgarization of 
their little stock of choice stories and bons mots. It must be 
presumed, however, that there is a demand for such books, 
and the proof of it exists in their occasional publication. London 
ds not all the world, and there are the provinces and the 
colonies, in which possibly such books may be really welcomed. 
It must further be remembered that every year makes a large 
addition to the numbers of the population who are able 
‘to read, and old enough to enjoy a joke. Thousands of 
young people annually attain a sort of majority in this 
respect. T °y know not Joseph; and to them the oldest joke 
in the time-honoured repertory of him who bore that name 
in the Miller family is as fresh and as new as if it had been 
anrasen utterance of the Sydney Smith of the day. Is it to be 
expected that the rising generation should be driven to study the 
works of the author just named in the Reading-room of the British 
Museum? May it not be allowable for a benevolent senior to add 
to the happiness of the rising generation by producing the well- 
worn stories of elder days for their edification and amusement ? 
And if this may be done orally, why notin print? Ifa rule is to 
‘be acted on, that nothing may be repeated out of Joe Miller, then 
the question arises, What is Joe Miller? And this has some- 
times been answered by saying that it is a recognized expression or 
formula intended to include the whole body of good things said 
‘up to the most recent period. In which case no witticism would 
‘be permitted that was not coined expressly for the occasion, and 
at the moment before uttering it; and, considering how very few 
people are capable of evolving, or even of understanding, an entirely 
new joke, it is clear that by acting on such a rule the gaiety of 
nations would be indeed much eclipsed. We ought therefore to 
be thankful for such scraps of wit and anecdotes, new or old, 
as may be from time to time vouchsafed to us by obliging com- 
pilers and equally philanthropic publishers. 

On the volume entitled Curiosities of Law and Lawyers it is 
not easy to dilate with much commendation. Perhaps the fairest 
= of considering it would be to treat separately of its inside 

its outside, and to commence with the latter, which is simple 
in its adornment, and merely displays the effigy in gold of an 
utter barrister’s wig, exhibited in profile. Unquestionably a pro- 
found meaning must be sought for under this device, and the in- 
tention must probably be to signify that the professional costume 
of the Bar has survived all legal revolutions. The Supreme Court 
of Judicature now represents in its totality the former Courts of 
Chancery and Common Law, which it has swallowed up. The 
Common Pleas and the Exchequer have been abolished, and with 
them a Chief Justice and a Chief Baron have disappeared ; the 
discordant notes of Law and Equity are supposed to have been 
drought into unison; everything, in short, has been destroyed or 
suffered change. But the wig remains, and maintains itself upon 
the heads of Bench and Bar, from which no amount of legal con- 
vulsions seem able to detach it. Yet the wig cannot boast of any 
very great antiquity, and is, afterall, only a survival of a part of the 
general costume of the period when its use was general, and was 
not confined to any particular class, Lawyers and divines were 
probably among the last to assume the wig; the latter were 
among the last to give it up, and the lawyers now only still retain 
it—but, it must be observed, in various stages of its development. 
The Judges, Queen’s Counsel, and some other officials still wear 
the long full-bottomed wig when in full dress, The judges on 
ordinary occasions wear a short wig, much like what was worn 
by divines in the latter part of the last century and by all gentlemen 
in its middle portion. The barrister’s ordinary wig exactly 
represents the wig as it was worn in its last stage, just before the 
great French Revolution, The wig as seen, for instance, in the 
well-known portrait of James Boswell, might at this day be worn 
in court by a barrister, and would hardly attract notice. The 
only difference would be that Boswell’s wig was powdered, whereas 
the modern legal wig is made of white horsehair. 

A visit to the National Portrait Gallery will show approxi- 
mately the date at which the judges to wear wigs. One of 
the earliest examples seems to be that of Sir John Powell, who 
became a judge in 1686, and died in 1696, and was one of the 
ourt before whom the Seven Bishops were tried in 1688. He is 

ted in his judicial robes and wearing a long dark brown 
Wig ; 80, too, is portrayed Jeffreys, wearing a long brown wig as 
Recorder of London. Lord » who was afterwards Lord 
Chancellor, was Ohief Justice of the Common Pleas in 1714, and 
in a picture, dated 1720, appears in a long black wig. Lee, who 
was Ohief Justice of the King’s Bench from 1737 to 1754, figures 
in a long grey wig. Sir John Pratt, the father of Lord Camden, 
who was Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and who died in 1725, 
has a long dark brown wig. It is thus seen that, on the first use of 
the wig by the judges, they wore it as it was worn by persons of 
fashion, and as powder came in, they also followed suit. The 
earlier pudses are all in their black caps, worn over the serjeant’s 
coif, which were afterwards both indicated in the circular depres- 
sion in the top of the wig, in which might be seen the edges of 


the white muslin coif below the diminished representative of the 
black cap, shrunken to a round black patch. The legal wig has 
therefore only an antiquity of under two hundred years, and falls 
short by five hundred years of being entitled to claim the im- 
memorial usage of English law, which runs from the commence- 
ment of the reign of Richard I., whose Grand Justiciar would 
have looked as strange in a full-bottomed wig as a modern judge 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature would look in a coat of mail. 

The legal profession, however, in England were allowed to adopt 
and wear their wigs without serious rebuke or molestation. 
Whereas in France, in 1690, a book was published by Jean 
Baptiste Thiers, Doctor in Theology, and Curé of Champrond, to 
condemn the scandalous and abusive irregularities of ecclesiastics 
who wore perukes—a work considered of suflicient importance to 
be translated into Italian, and printed again at Benevento in 1722. 
Notwithstanding this denunciation it does not appear that the wear- 
ing of wigs was discontinued by the clergy either in Italy or France. 

Inside the book is to be found a mighty queer medley of things. 
No old rag-shop could show a greater variety of odds and ends. 
Fact and fiction, all time and all space, have been laid under con- 
tribution to furnish its contents. Nothing is too old or too absurd 
to be refused admission. Phryne before the Areopagus and Judge 
Bridlegoose from Rabelais are jumbled in along with the famous 
trial scene from Pickwick. ‘The judgments of Sancho Panza, 
sitting as Chief Justice of Barataria, are associated with the story 
of the Maid and the Magpie. Voltaire’s Zadig and Bacon's 
Apothegms are impartially drawn upon, and the “ Curiosities” are 
curiously extended by repeating the same stories over and over 
again, Sometimes it is said of a book that it does not matter 
where you open it; and this is especially true of the present one, 
because wherever it is opened there is a good chance of finding 
the same story. Such carelessness is the more inexcusable because 
there is an elaborate index to the miscellaneous contents of the 
chiffonnier’s basket to which it is appended. With such rich 
mines to quarry from as Roger North's and Lord Campbell’s Lives 
and other modern writers, it would have been impossible to avoid 
the collection of some good matter and anecdotes. But whenever 
there is the chance of spoiling the point of a story, it is sedu- 
lously taken advantage of. Among the very few stories told 
which are not quite threadbare, there occurs the one of Justice 
John Williams and the clerk who hanged himself in his chambers, 
which, fully and properly told, isas follows. Coming homeat night 
to his chambers, his progress through a doorway was interrupted 
by a pendulous body, which, on procuring a light, proved to be 
that of his clerk. The man had made an unfortunate marriage, and 
had left on the table a volume of the Spectator, open at an essay 
upon ill-assorted unions. Upon engaging his successor, Williams 
was reported to have asked it he was married, and, being answered 
in the negative, to have said, “ Very well, then, if you marry, 
when you hang yourself you are not to do it in my chambers.” 
Williams, however, was declared to have always asserted that 
what he really said was, “ When you marry, if you hang your- 
self, you must not do it in my chambers.” 

A serious quotation from the memoirs of the Life of Sir 
Samuel Romilly may serve at the present time, not inopportunely, 
to call attention to the views of that great law reformer and most 
humane legislator upon the question of dealing with criminal 
insanity and the responsibility of so-called criminal lunatics, in 
which modern opinion, under the mixed influences of dislike to 
capital punishment and general sentimentality, is apt so frequently 
to go wrong. Romilly notes with disapproval the precipitancy 
with which the trial and execution of Bellingham for the assassi- 
nation of Mr. Perceval followed the commission of his offence, and 
says there could be no doubt he was mad; but adds, “It isa 
species of madness which, probably, for the security of mankind, 
ought not to exempt a man from being answerable for his actions.” 
The American tribunals, nearly a year after the murder of 
President Garfield, have ultimately arrived ata similar conclusion 
in the recent case of the murderer Guiteau. 

The nom de plume assumed by the compiler of this volume may 
be itself intended as a joke, but can only be understood by sup- 
posing that he intended to call himself after a well-known judge 
and law-reporter. Sir George Croke flourished during three 
reigns, and reported cases decided in them, usually cited as Cro: 
Eliz:, Cro: Jac:, and Cro: Car, as they severally belong to the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, James I., or Charles I., but his name was 
not Croake. Yet in the body of the book an anecdote is given 
concerning Croke, in which the name is rightly spelled, but the 
blunder is committed of making him a judge in the reign of 
Elizabeth, whereas in fact he was not on the Bench until the very 
end of the reign of James I. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SfUDY OF POETRY.* 


\ \ 7 E have always admired the constancy and endurance with 

which ladies listen to lectures, A slight study of Mr. 
Cotterill’s lectures on poetry and the metaphysics of poetry has 
increased this admiration, His book contains a part, only a part, 
of a course of lectures given for the Cambridge “ University 
Extension,” and afterwards repeated to an English audience at 
Dresden, Mr. Cotterill has been leading fair maids, like flocks, 
“to feed on air,” for it is, we think, the unsubstantial diet of 
La Quinte that, in certain lectures, he offered to his hearers, 
The metaphysics of poetry are, as usually treated, the least substan- 


* An Introduction to the Study of Poetry. By H. B. Cotterill, M.A. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1882. 
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tial and nourishing sort of metaphysics, All the old questions 
about creation, imitation, edification, the teaching of art, and the 
rest, are approached by Mr. Cotterill with due solemnity, and he, 
like the rest of us, draws formal conclusions in favour of the 

ts whom he most admires, He has read plenty of poetry; and 

e has also read Schlegel, and Canon Farrar, and Mr. Stopford 
Brooke, whom he once or twice quotes where the support of some 
more original authorities would seem more in place. With all 
respect for Mr. Cotterill’s earnestness, he does occasionally remind 
us of what Archibald Grosvenor, in Patience, would have been if 
the gods had not made him poetical, but had subdued his nature 
to the profession of criticism. Mr. Cotterill has the same native 
dislike of what Professor Shairp calls ‘‘ esthetic poetry,” as if 
all poetry was not necessarily esthetic. It would not be 
more superfluous to speak of “ artistic painting ” or “artistic 
sculpture,” and very probably some moral critics will arise to 
deprecate painting and sculpture which are artistic. “Aic@nous, 
or taste in matters of art, is nothing but the action and perception 
of the human spirit in that particular province. It really seems to 
us as if it would scarcely be more inappropriate to consider the 
morality of roast beef and the immorality of cherry tart than to 
depose taste from its function as the arbiter, in the last resort, of 
the poetic value of poetry. But Mr. Cotterill, with many other 
critics, is always asking what the “teaching” of this or that 
poet is, 

Now, it is certain that we may derive moral impressions of a 
noble sort from Shakspeare or Sophocles. And, so far as their 
“teaching ” is of the sort which the sense of poetry appreciates and 
desires, the excellence of the writers is enhanced by their morality. 
But it does not follow that poetry which teaches nothing at all, 
and only delights, is not also admirable in its kind and perfect in 
its place. It takes all sorts of verse and verse-men to make a 
Parnassus, and we need not sneer at Keats, nor assign to him a 
lower place, because, dying young, he died without making an 
effort to teach his critical grandmothers. But Mr. Cotterill writes, 
«‘ The mere production of beautiful scenes and the excitement of 
our feelings is in itself nothing unless these scenes and these feel- 
ings be used by the poet for the one end of poetry that is of any 
value. It is merely an accumulation of what may prove poetic 
material.” Mr. Cotterill, unless we misunderstand him, regards 
Keats's “ Ode to the Nightingale” as a mere collection of poetic 
material, But what does he consider the one end of poetry thatis 
of any value? His answer is (p. 37), “Art creates; its end 
ts to reveal.” Very well; Mr. Matthew Arnold has selected 
passages from Keats’s ‘Ode to the Nightingale” as examples of 
art which does reveal, and thus attains what Mr. Cotterill con- 
siders the true end of art. We mextion Mr. Arnold, not in a 
blind reliance on authority, but because he is a critic who insists 
on “the application of ideas to life.” And, in the “Ode to the 
Nightingale,” he recognizes that poetic quality which gives usa 
truer and deeper sense of nature and of existence, so that, in this 
sense, the ode is a “revelation.” But Mr. Cotterill says “the 
imagination of Keats seems to me to be limited to a power of con- 
juring up scenes of great sensuous beauty and enchantment in 
which he places us, swooning with ecstasy of pleasure, or else 
wondering at the vivid effects of the scenery, but in both cases 
utterly at a loss as to what it all really means.” ‘The attitude of 
Mr. Cotterill after perusing Keats is, therefore, like that of young 
Pottingen in the Rovers, when Beetington and Puddingtield have 
just received the news of the signing of Magna Charta. “ Zvit 
young Pottingen, waving his hat enthusiastically, but obviously 
without any clear idea of what is going forward.” So Mr, 
Gotterill, when he has heard how Ruth “ stood all tears among the 
alien corn,” is “utterly at a loss as to what it all means.” . What 
does human life mean? We are utterly at a loss for an answer; 
but we are perfectly certain that Keats occasionally reveals to 
us, with wonderful power, the mystery and the beauty of life 
and of the world. Mr. Cotterill very sensibly observes “ what 
may be of true worth as poetry to you may not be so to 
me.” Precisely so. Keats seems of true worth as a poet 
to us; he does not seem quite so good to Mr. Cotterill, 
and what is the use of more words on the matter? ‘To a 
large and respectable majority of the public we believe that Mr. 
Tupper’s works seem of true value as poetry. Mr. Cotterill and 
ourselyes are in a small minority, which, despite the value of Mr. 
Tupper’s “teaching,” does not consider him precisely a great 
singer. Yet no one is ever “utterly at a loss as to what it all 
means” when he reads Mr. Tupper. We know quite well what it 
all means, and the poet's advice as to the selection of a wife and 
as to humanity to animals is really sound. If we must judge 
poets each for ourselves, to what purpose has Mr. Cotterill written 
this long book, not to speak of the lectures which he coyly with- 
holds from the public? Perhaps the truth is that in this too culti- 
vated age there are many inquiring persons who wish to have a 
taste, and who have no natural turn for literature or any other art. 
They therefore need advice, and seek such counsellors as Mr. 
Cotterill. We do not think his counsel will lead them far astray, 
as he isa great admirer of many excellent writers, and even in 
Keats recognizes certain merits. But people who love poetry for 
itself, and have read it since they could read at all, do not require 
any “ introduction to the study of poetry,” and will therefore find 
Mr. Cotterill’s Coleridgian and Platonic metaphysics of art super- 
fluous, Poetry is not a mystic, difficult topic, like the study of 
Coptic or of marks and monograms on pottery. Weare born with 
or without a love for poetry; if we love it, we do not care to 
Waste very much time on what, after all, are vain word battles 


about “creation ” and “ imitation,” about “ teaching” and “ inspi- 
ration” and “ fancy,” as distinguished from “ imagination,” and 
about the Higher Reason in contradistinction to the Understand- 
ing. We laugh at a good story, without needing to puzzle our- 
selves with the different natures of wit and humour; and we 
delight in good poetry, whether it be as didactic as Wordsworth’s 
or as simple as Sappho’s. 

It may be as well to state the topics which Mr. Cotterill treats 
of at considerable length. He begins by talking about the origin 
of literature; and, as he has travelled in Africa, he tells rather an 
interesting story of the black man’s theory of written communi- 
cations :— 

It was not long ago that I happened to be in a part of Central Africa 
where no white man had been before. 1 was separated from my com- 
panions—a hundred miles distant. War was raging around me ; the road 
was difficult. 1 wished to communicate with those whom I had left behind. 
“ Who will return,” I asked of the naked savages, “ to the white men and 
carry them something from me ?”” Numbers volunteered, glad to earn a 

ard of cloth for the job. A letter was written, and offered to a man, and 
he was told that this piece of paper would inform my friends of all—that 
it would speak to them. He dropped the letter on the ground, and ran 
away. Others were tried, but it was useless. A great crowd assembled, 
and, at a safe distance, gazed at the little bit of paper fluttering on the 
ground. “ It is medicine,” they said. “ It is charmed.” In vain I tried 
to reason them out of their terror. None would touch it. “ Will no one,” 
I said, “ keep it and give it to the white men as they pass this way?” A 
yell of refusal and excited gesticulations answered my request. “ Then I 
shall place it here, in this tree,’ I said, moving towards it, while the 
crowd dispersed in flight, “ and you can point it out to the white men 
when they come.” Even this they refused todo. My friends passed close 
under the tree, but no one dared show them the charmed thing ; and there 
it is probably to this day, fluttering on the branch of that stunted fig-tree, 
like an evil spirit, the awe and terror of the tribe. 
All dusky races are not so superstitious. A settler in New Cale- 
donia was once visited by a stranger, and naturally wanted a 
bottle of whisky. He scribbled an order on a piece of paper, and 
told a black to take it to the storekeeper. The black did so, and 
brought back the whisky, But next day the intelligent child of 
nature puzzled the storekeeper by carrying to him a piece of birch 
bark, on which he had scrawled some marks at random. It proved 
that the black had reasoned thus :—“ Any scribbles on a whitish 
surface will be honoured by a bottle of whisky.” He had taken a 
crudely scientific, not a supernatural, view of the transaction. 
This is a digression ; but it is not, perhaps, an unpardonable relief 
from Mr. Cotterill’s metaphysics of poetry. He goes on to talk of 
the language of signs, which he will find elaborately discussed in 
the “ First Report of the United States Bureau of Ethnology, with 
Remarks on American Pictographs,” somewhat more novel than 
Canon Farrar’s ideas about the origin of alphabets. Mr. Cotterill 
next approaches the Platonic theory of ideas, which is only a 
poetic modification of the common savage theory that, in some 
unknown place, there is a gigantic rabbit, the father of all rabbits, 
a monstrous trout, the parent of all trout, and so forth. Mr. 
Cotterill thinks that “it is this world of ideas in which the man 
of letters, and more especially the poet, must dwell.” Of course 
he means the Platonic world of ideas, not that in which the man 
of letters might secure a most desirable interview with the father 
of all trout. But as to the Platonic world of ideas, the “ inner 
sphere of realities,” we confess that we regard it as nothing but a 
poetic flight of the philosopher's. ‘Speak not ill of this world,” 
says the Japanese proverb, “ because there is no other.” A philo- 
sophy of poetry which rests on any form of Platonism must be 
more poetical than philosophic. Mr. Cotterill next selects one of 
Mr, Walt Whitman’s catalogues as “an example of the faculty of 
exciting an emotional feeling by mere association with material 
objects.” Mr. Cotterill writes thus :— 

But listen ! 

“The coffin shape... ..” 

Ah! what is that? Yes, that is something—a coffin shape! 
hear more :— 

« The coffin shape for the dead to lie in within his shroud.” 
That is a shape, indeed! Do you wish to hear of more shapes? Here 
they are. 
But we do not wish to hear of more shapes. If catalogues are 
poetry, we prefer the catalogue of the Beckford Library sale. We 
cannot say to Mr. Cotterill and Mr. Whitman “Speak ever thus,” 
as the French lady did to her lover when he mentioned oysters 
and Chateau Yquem. We prefer “Coligny, sa vie, avec ses 
mémoires sur la siége de St. Quentin. Elkevir. 1643. Red 
morocco, by Padeloup,” or any other extract from a book cata- 
logue, to what Mr. Cotterill admires :— 

The shape of the roof of the house of the happy young man and 
woman, the roof over the well-married young man and woman. 

“Yes, that is no mere common roof,” says Mr. Cotterill; but we 
do trust it is not so very rare. 

Mr. Cotterill is not by any means always so remote from our 
sympathies as in these What he says about Shelley is a 
sort of corrective to what the Oxford Professor of Poetry has to 
say. We have marked his statements about Pope and the period 
before Pope as rather deficient in consistency. It is absurd to 
speak of “ French grossness brought over by the restored Stuarts,” 
for the business of the Restoration playwrights was to stuff Moliére’s 
clean plays with broad English grossness. Mr. Cotterill really 
despises the author of the Dunciad too much. His later essays 
Mr. Cotterill devotes to Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, 
and Keats, stating in each case, with transparent honesty, the 
grounds of his own likes and dislikes and the limits of his taculty 
of appreciation, 
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“THE STORY OF MARIE DUMONT.* 


Mate DUMONT, the spirited daughter of a drunken and 
foolish Swiss freeholder, recounts her troubles during a year 
ot two of her life in a series of letters to a married sister. 
Lady Pollock has acquired by instinct and experience the primar 
uality of a noyelist in the faculty of leaving her characters to tell 
their own story by their language and acts, without any obtrusion 
of the personality of the writer. An epistolary and even a 
dramatic narrative is often spoiled by the introduction of passages 
which evidently express the opinions and feelings, not of the per- 
sonages on the stage, but of the author of their existence. The 
visible process of winding-up the machinery renders it impossible 
to believe in the most ingeniously constructed automaton. It may 
be conjectured that Lady Pollock despises profligate drunkards, 
and disapproves of cruel and unfaithful husbands, especially when 
they happen also to be gamblers and swindlers, but she does not 
think it necessary to say so. The denunciation of weakness and 
wickedness is properly left to the victims of heartless profligacy and 
to their friends. The sole of letters 
ive the sufferers an opportunity of a ing to the sympathy o 
There is indead in this little room for 
of judgment, as the lights and shades are definite and broad. 
It is usual to introduce a male and a female villain into a novel ; 
and Lady Pollock has almost improved on the practice in the 
us of a certain Count du Vallon and of Mme. Lolotte, one of 
is numerous mistresses. She has also made an original addition 
to the ordinary list in a third villain, the most repulsive of them 
all, who is a little boy of seven years old, son of the Count and 
Lolotte. With these abominable miscreants are contrasted 
the virtuous heroine Marie Dumont, the village priest Father 
Emile, the village doctor M. Laurent, his son André, who is the 
conventional lover, and half a dozen faithful servants. Marie’s 
father, Joseph Dumont, would be morally on a level with the 
professed villains of the story, but for his contemptible weakness 
of character. 

The other peasants and villagers are represented in the neutral 
tints which befit the great majority of the human race in Switzer- 
land and elsewhere. Lady Pollock is unusually successful in the 
difficult task of giving individual reality to secondary persons. The 
energetic and jovial Mme. Joliet, who ultimately marries the good- 
for-nothing Dumont, is happily contrasted with her narrow and 
pious rival, Mme. Gaudin, by means of the various shades of dislike 
which they respectively inspire in the mind of the judicious Marie. 
The tailor’s good-natured wife, Mme. Petitot, is also made plea- 
santly remarkable by her assumption of a kind of precedence in 
the parish in right of her former residence at Paris, to which she 
ultimately returns. In a small volume of two hundred and ninety 

ages there is, as may be supposed, but little room for developing 
the characters of mere bystanders who have little or nothing to do 
with the plot; but almost every person who is casually introduced 
bs A be recognized by some distinctive touch. In this respect 
y Pollock is greatly superior to average writers of fiction. 

In many novels which are not without merit, and in which one or 
two principal characters may perhaps be carefully elaborated, the 
ordinary herd are as like one another as sheep in a flock, or shep- 
herds in the chorus of an opera, Among modern novelists 
Thackeray was most remarkable for the power of instilling life 
and motion into commonplace persons such as George Osborne in 
Vanity Fair, He was too great an artist to require for the identi- 
fication of character the repeated use of a tag or cant saying to serve 
the purpose of a label. It is easier to distribute separate manners 


and qualities among a village community than to distinguish from | 


one another members of a society which demands and enforces 
the avoidance of eccentricity. It is also true that the delineator 
of foreign rural life can safely take some of the liberties which were 
formerly allowed to travellers in distant countries. Few of Lady 
Pollock's readers have the means of detecting inaccuracies in local 
colouring; but she has the right to dispose at pleasure of the 
inhabitants of Zellenberg, as long as she fulfils the condition of 
making imaginable human beings. 
The mountain parish might at the beginning of the story have been 
a pleasant scene for an idyl but for the drunken laziness of Joseph 
Dumont. His daughter Marie managed the farm with skilful 
industry, “her cows gave the best milk and her pigs made good 
eating.” Her father gave her no help, but he did no direct harm ; 
and she had not yet heard of his daily visits to the public-house. 
She concurred unwillingly in her friend Dr. Laurent’s opinion 
that her father could not do better than marry the thriving 
widow Mme. Joliet. There was no doubt that, as Dr. Laurent said, 
“ Your father wants a wife; not all the daughters in the world 
can replace a wife.” She was not aware that Mme. Joliet was 
wanted not only to manage the affairs of the thriftless sloven, but 
tooccupy a place which might otherwise be filled by a disreputable 
substitute. A she-devil had already entered the village paradise in 
the shape of Mme. Lolotte, with her attendant imp, the hateful 
little Giuglino, She had come on the first occasion with a 
mysterious Italian, who afterwards reappears in the story as the 
wicked Count. After a time Lolotte returned alone and poor, and 
she undertook the easy conquest of the foolish Dumont. The 
intruders established themselves in the farmhouse ; the child per- 
secuted Marie by tormenting her pet animals, and his mother 
wound up a long series of insults by persuading Dumont to strike 
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his daughter. As Mme. Laurent, against the wish of her hus- 
band, refused to consent to Marie’s marriage with André, she was 
compelled to leave the village and seek her fortune in Paris. She 
becomes waiting-woman to an amiable Countess du Vallon, and 
nurse to her daughter Héléne, who puzzles Marie while she eee 
information to the intelligent reader by a strange resemblance to the 
little villain Giuglino. 

A kind of friendship which springs up between Marie and the 
Countess is commenced, and confirmed by their common enmity 
to the wicked Count; and their interests and feelings become 
almost identical when it is discovered that he is the former lover 
of Lolotte and the father of Giuglino. The most improbable, and 
perhaps the least discreditable, event in the Count’s career is the 
resumption of his relations with Lolotte, who consequently dis- 
appears from Zellenberg, to the great satisfaction of the inhabi- 
tants. Finding it necessary to abscond from France, in con- 
sequence of certain transactions with a jeweller at Nice, the 
Count carries off his daughter to New York, where she is rescued 
and eventually restored to her mother by two loyal servants. It 
would be almost unfair to give a summary of an ingenious Plot, 
except for the purpose of calling attention to the skill with which 
it is constructed. Lady Pollock's method is in many respects 
rather French than English. Perhaps it is desirable that the two 
nations which have a monopoly of the art of fiction should some- 
times exchange the characteristics of their respective schools. 
The principal French novelists are perhaps more attentive to the 
details of composition than their English competitors, and in this 
respect Lady Pollock does well to follow their example. They also 
pride themselves on their freedom from the restrictions which Eng- 
lish writers, under the compulsion of prudence or of taste, impose on 
themselves. Eulogists of French fiction are in the habit of 
asserting that it is written not for girls but for men, and that in 
consequence it has the opportunity of embracing the whole extent 
of life, instead of confining itself to its more presentable features. 
Lady Pollock also thinks it expedient to recognize the existence 
of vice, and for this reason her story would scarcely be eligible 
for use in the schoolroom. It is better that children me under- 
stand as little as possible of the actual existence of vice, though 
they are in anticipation of fuller knowledge taught to condemn 
it in the abstract ; but young women who have taken their place 
in society must be ignorant or stupid if they have not learned 
that in a world which, as they were taught in their infancy, is in 
some sense wicked, there are bad people as well as possible bad 
practices. If they wish to understand what personified vice is 
like, they may learn from the correspondence of Marie Dumont 
that itis a monster of such hideous mien as to be hated needs but 
to be seen. At this point Lady Pollock boldly diverges from some 
of her supposed French models. She has no disposition to 
extenuate immorality by exciting sympathy on behalf of 
fascinating sinners. In her description white is taken for granted 
as white, and black is exceedingly black. The disreputable woman 
of the tale is in all respects base, cruel, and odious, and she is 80 
utterly repulsive that it is difficult to understand how she could 
attract either an imbecile village sot, or a villain as worthless as 
herself who had once been a gentleman. 

There is a large admixture of truth in the apparently para- 
doxical proposition that, of all branches of study, fiction is the most 
instructive. No reader of novels of sentiment and of society 
can have had a personal experience as wide as the collective 
knowledge of his novelist teachers. To a man who is at the same 
time curious and consciously incapable of making such discoveries 
for himself, disclosures by female writers of feminine peculiarities 
furnish revelations which would be otherwise unattainable. He 
willingly pardons the obvious unreality of the majority of male 
performers in consideration of the probable truth of the delineation 
of the women in the story. It is true that no such allowance is 
necessary when the highest genius supersedes ordinary limitations. 
The men in the novels of Miss Austen and George Eliot are as 
true to nature as the women of Shakspeare. No considerable class 
of English writers can be reproached, like a large body of French 
novelists, with systematic misrepresentation of the society which 
they profess to describe. In French novels and plays almost all 
women are prepared to deceive their husbands, who, on their part, 
have no scruple in exercising almost unlimited license. According 
to the consistent testimony of the most competent witnesses, the 
popular account of French, and especially of Parisian, life isa mere 
calumny. The misrepresentation is plausibly explained by the 
statement that, with few exceptions, French novelists know nothing 
of the life which they profess to reproduce. Experience of the 
manners and customs which are called Bohemian is applied by 
conjecture to classes standing entirely apart in tastes and in morals 
from the lower literary world. For this reason French writers of 
fiction are probably less trustworthy than their English rivals, 
even when they are more original und more brilliant. Pastorals 
representing a rural life of which the writer can have no personal 
experience are necessarily judged by equally uninformed critics 
according to a standard rather of verisimilitude than of truth. 
Lady Pollock’s characters may or may not correspond to real life 
in Swiss country districts, but they are undoubtedly credible pic- 
tures of human nature. Her men fairly represent men as they 
appear to the daughters and wives whom they maltreat, or to the 
girls who rely on them as lovers; and her women, good, bad, and 
indifferent, are genuine women. 
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ESSAYS IN THEATRICAL CRITICISM.* 


R. MOWBRAY MORRIS, in the “ Introduction” to his 
Essays in Theatrical Criticism, lays stoutly about him. He 
begins modestly enough by making excuses for republishing, with 
alterations, criticisms which undoubtedly have theinterest of indivi- 
duality and the merit of being outspoken, and he goes on to say some- 
thing of the general tone of current dramatic criticism. “ I know 
not why itis,” he writes in a ‘e which dwells with weight and 
not without justice on this matter, “ but whereas in almost every 
other of human works it is permitted to find a falling off from 
- absolute perfection without incurring the odium of the basest and 
blackest passions of humanity, yet the moment one passes through 
the dragon-warded portals of the theatre, the slightest breath of 
disapproval must be inspired only, as poor Leigh Hunt found in 
his time, by envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness.” This 
is obviously overcharged—perhaps consciously overcharged—since 
_ Mr. Morris must have observed in his course of playgoing that 
to make a thing tell with a large audience you must say it 
. with a good deal more vigour than is necessary in ordinary 
. conversation, but there is truth in it. It is not difficult 
to appreciate Mr. Mowbray Morris's position. The criticism of 
former days—the criticism, putting aside such brave words as 

_ “QOhristopher North” wrote, of such a man even as Hazlitg, for 
. whose faculty'the author seems to entertain a due respect—was 
too apt to be expressed in what we should now call, and justly 
call, somewhat brutal terms, Perhaps we have improved upon 
this ; perhaps it is better that a critic who knows perfectly well 
that a given play is detestable rubbish should wrap up his opinion, 
and should say a kindly word forthe clumsy richness of its adorn- 
ment, than that he should launch out into needlessly offensive 
denunciation of a form of entertainment which will nowadays find 
its public in spite of criticism. That is as it may be; but there is 
certainly a mean between the two extremes, and in our eyes one 
merit of Mr. Morris’s criticism has always been that he has sought, 
‘and generally found, this mean. Sometimes, no doubt, he attains 
rather the headlong speed of Jehu than the delicate gait of Agag 
and the gentle spiriting which, with, however, a prudent reserva- 
tion, he describes himself in his Introduction as aiming at ; but his 
vehemence is genuine ; he has his own reasons to give for his dis- 
likings as well as for his likings; one may think them good or bad 
reasons, but they are reasons, As to style, he never descends to 
the personalities which Hazlitt permitted to himself (we remember 

. as we write a peculiarly offensive passage of Hazlitt’s about Mr. 
Jones's love of displaying his teeth), and he certainly never falls 
into the opposite error, which he attacks tooth and nail in his In- 
troduction, of gross and indiscriminate laudation. In connexion 
with this:attack Mr. Morris insists upon the fact that personal 
intimacy or acquaintance between actor and critic is a dangerous 
and an evil thing; and. here, again, there is more than a little to 
be said for his theory. Most people, indeed, who take any personal 
interest in dramatic affairs could call to mind facts which would 
tell for Mr. Morris’s argument. But here, again, he drives his nail 
a little too hard. There are honest men to be found even in the 
ranks of critics and actors, and it is not more impossible for an 
actor to oe of a criticism without hating the critic than it 
is for an author to disapprove of a review without hating the 
reviewer. It may be justly urged that both circumstances are im- 
bable, yet both may occur. There is also this to he said, that Mr. 
orris has perhaps taken too little account of the conditions 

of the actor’s art, conditions which cannot but make him 
ultra-sensitive to condemnation. The author can afford to 
wait, buoyed up by his .own belief that there is 
that in his work! which will one day justify him; the 
actor cannot; he lives on the applause of the hour, 
and criticism tells on him more hardly than it does on the 
followers of other fine arts. “The true artist,” says Lessing, in an 

. excellent passage quoted by Mr. Morris, “ will not even believe that 
. We see and comprehend his perfections, however much noise we 
may make about them, until he perceives that we also have an 
eye and an ear for his shortcomings.” This is true enough in 
, and often true enough in practice of actors who have estab- 
their position, but its absolute practical truth may be gauged 
by. Lessing’s practical success as a manager of the “true artists” 
with whom he had:at one time of his lite todeal. The fact is, as 
it seems to us, that Mr. Morris in his reflections on the relations of 
actors and critics is at once too general and too particular. His 
_ theory is too sweeping’; his illustrations are, and are of necessity 
to a writer who, to quote a somewhat cynical saying, has the 
misfortune of good manners to contend against, too scanty or 
zather too non-existent. As we have said, there is a truth well 
worth attention in what he puts forward, but it is a 
truth which is somewhat obscured by an almost inevitable 
mingling of reticence and vehemence. Once, indeed, the 
author has let himself slip into an unhappy phrase which we can- 
not think was intended to bear a meaning which, not the less, it is 
easy enough to put upon it. However this and other things may 

- be, there can be little doubt that current dramatic criticism would 
be all the better for an infusion of the uncompromising spirit which 
_the author upholds; and we cannot but hope that his example of 
speaking with the courage of his opinions may have some good 
effect. For the rest—as to the Introduction, it remains to say 
- again that, among-a good many well-considered and well-reasoned 
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expressions, there are some which seem somewhat ill-considered 
and reckless, and to call the author’s attention to the fact that he 
has accepted on insuflicient evidence the anecdote about “ Davy” 
always writing his own criticisms. ; 
From this consideration of an Introduction which, whatever else 
it may be, is certainly both interesting and suggestive, we may 
on to the body of the buvok thus introduced; and we may 
hein 5 my to the paper which affords the most serious test 
of Mr. Mowbray Morris’s critical capacity, that on the production 
of Othelio at the Lyceum Theatre last year. Mr. Morris begins 
with Iago, and begins by making, or implying, a perhaps remark- 
able, but by no means unintelligible, statement that Iago is, when 
all is done, the capital character of the play. “The villany of the 
man is so supreme and triumphant; he takes us into his confidence 
so unreservedly, flatters us with a sort of consciousness of intel- 
lectual superiority in not being as these others are—his dupes; he 
puts us on good terms with ourselyes—establishes, as it were, a 
sort of chain of intelligence, a bond of sympathy. He is the great 
master-mind of the piece; he can sound them all, these Othellos, 
Roderigos, Cassios [the conjunction is not happy], from the low- 
est note to; the top of the compass, and all the while we are in 
his secret. Thus he claims our attention from the first by the most 
infallible of all charms, the charm of personal confidence; and 
having once got our ear, he deepens the impression, draws us yet 
closer to him by a mysterious fascination that has almost as much 
of admiration as of horror in it; a feeling,as Hazlittrightly points . 
out, akin to that which leads us always to read the accounts 
in the newspapers of dreadful fires and shocking murders.” 
All this, save for the reference to what we cannot but regard 
as a piece of bad taste on Hazlitt’s part, is well thought and well 
said, but it by no means proves that Iago is the chief character in 
Othello, It is the more odd that Mr. Morris should seem to imply 
this, because he unreservedly puts forward the theory which we 
have always held to be the true one of Othello’s character—that he 
was before all things a chivalrous gentleman, not a blind savage ; a 
man whose slaying of Desdemona was an act of justice and pre- 
vention, not of revenge; a man, in short, “ not easily jealous, but 
being wrought perplexed in the extreme.” Surely such a man as 
this towers at an immeasurable height of importance over Iago in 
the estimation of the poet and his hearers. But for the greatness 
of Othello’s mind Iago’s shafts would speed harmless; the general 
would suspect his lieutenant’s purpose, and would crush the 
tempter at once with the powers at his command, instead of listen- 
ing, and believing out of the depth of his own belief in mankind. 
It is not Iago’s devilry which occupies us, it is the working 
of his poison upon the great unstained heart of the Moorish 
commander. When Cassio or Roderigo, whom Mr. Morris 
oddly couples with Othello, arg on the stage, then indeed it is 
Iago’s plotting, skilfully adapted to —_< characters and cir- 
cumstances, which engages our attention; but before the grand 
figure of the Moor Iago is dwarfed to his true dimensions as a 
villain, a villain of extraordinary courage and capacity, but still a 
detestable villain, for whose overthrow one cannot but long, in 
spite of the admiration to which Mr. Morris points, with an 
unnecessary reference to Hazlitt’s gross illustration. ‘ We 
marvel” with the author “at the genius who could create 
Othello,” but we are by no means prepared to admit with the 
author that “for the man himself we really feel not much more, 
perhaps, than a half-familiar, half-contemptuous pity.” To be 
“familiar” with valiant Othello is a suggestion which seems to 
us strangely misplaced ; Iago knew better than to be familiar with 
him until he had, for the moment, wrecked the general’s greatness; 
and even then, even at the moment of Othello’s utter prostration, 
he is careful in the speech, ‘‘ How is it, general; have you not 
hurt your head ? ” to give him the outward form of deference of 
which the audience alone is permitted to see the cynical 
meaning. Instance might be redoubled on instance to show 
that Mr. Morris's conception of the relation of the two 
characters is, to our thinking, inaccurate; but we may leave 
his general idea of this to consider necessarily at less length than 
is due to his thoughtful elaboration of his theories, his criticism 
of the two great actors who appeared alternately as Othello and 
Tago. Mr. Morris is not altogether content with Mr. Irving’s 
Iago, and he is inconsistent in that, having started with the 
theory that Iago is the central figure of the play, he objects to 
Mr. Irving’s making him “ always the dominant figure in the scene.” 
He objects also to various touches of byplay which to us have 
seemed striking and fine, and he objects yet more oddly to 
“ violent and abnormal contrasts,” which we confess we never dis- 
covered in Mr. Irving’s rendering of the part. If it is“ violent 
and abnormal ” for Iago to assume or drop his mask at will, then 
Mr. Morris's objection may be well founded; but short of this 
we can hardly understand his meaning. On the other hand, he 
admits freely that Mr. Irving’s Iago “must always remain a 
singularly brilliant and picturesque performance ; more striking to 
the eye than Mr. Booth’s, at first more alluring to the sense; but 
less so, I cannot but think, on reflection.” Of the admirable 
qualities of Mr. Booth’s Iago, a performance highly interesting 
not only in itself but in this connexion by reason both of its like- 
ness and its unlikeness to Mr. Irving’s Iago, we have more than 
once written at such length that it is now only n 
to say that Mr. Morris seems to us to have gone, in a dif- 
ferent way, as wrong in his estimate of Mr. Booth’s as of 
Mr. Irving’s Iago. So with Othello, Mr. Morris, deviating, 
or seeming to deviate, somewhat from his original statement, 
“thinks nobly” of the soul of Othello, and does but scant justice, 
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as we think, either to Mr. Booth’s or to Mr. Irving’s exposition of 
the part. Both actors had the chivalrous notion of the character 
upon which Mr. Morris justly insists ; and both came, as we think, 
far nearer to a true rendering of this notion than Mr. Morris is 
willing to allow. Not the less are his comments interesting as 
being those of a writer who has thought, oultivation, a wide ac- 
quaintance with dramatic literature, and perhaps a somewhat 
narrow appreciation of modern dramatic presentments which gives 
a certain zest to his criticisms. ‘To us the most enjoyable, and the 
least questionable in a critical sense, of his chapters are those on the 
Old and the New Comedy, and these have in them something more 
than education and cultivation can give. We have not leit our- 
selves space to discuss them, and it may be said that they rather 
attract and keep attention than challenge such discussion as 1s 
provoked by the chapter on Othello, The book, as may be 
gathered from what we have said, is one which cannot fail to 
interest all persons who take anything like a serious interest in 
the fortunes of the English stage. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


EADERS of North Italian Folk will expect a good deal from 
Mrs. Comyns Carr's volume of little stories called Lucrezia (1), 
and will certainly not be disappointed. Indeed, there are certain 
ualities of strength and tenderness which are more noticeable in 
Dasvetie than they were in the former work which dealt with 
Italian life. All the stories are well constructed, and there is a 
judicious mixture of grave and gay in their tendencies. As to 
this, it is especially to be noted that in the pathetic stories Mrs. 
OComyns Carr succeeds admirably in the difficult task of hitting 
the right note of pathos. There is not the slightest approach to 
sentimentality or to fine writing; the figures move naturally, 
quietly, and tell their own stories of folly and sorrow with a sim- 
plicity which is far more effective than all the tricks of “ word- 
painters” put together. In another matter, that of description, 
the author sets an excellent example, as may be seen by this 
extract from Lucrezia :— 

The slanting rays of the afternoon sun lay across the lake. The clear 
green water swayed gently about the old brown boat ; a yellow sail rested 
on its bows ready for use; and more sails, some brown and some brightest 
orange, stood against the pale sky, or against the green background of 
wooded shores. Behind the fisher’s head the trim terraces of Isola Bella 
rose one above another, with a middle distance of bright water between, 
and the broken mass of Isola de’ Pescatori’s half-ruined buildings beyond. 

This “ peaceful scene” is looked upon by Lucrezia without 
“ peace in her heart,” for she is watching for the boat of her 
betrothed Paolo, which does not come into her sight. Her cha- 
racter, which is sketched with a touch at once fine and bold, is that 
of a born coquette, who has been a spoiled child, and who goes at 
last a little too far in trying her lover's patience. One touch in 
the story which particularly pleases us is the way in which the 
author shows us that it was, after all, by no means entirely 
Lucrezia’s fault that she was indiscreet, and yet that Paolo could 
not but resent what was really her harmless conversation with the 
Count. To give any closer clue than this to the nature of the 
story would be to spoil to some extent a reader's pleasure, but we 
may add that the same perception and distinction of style which 
belong to the drawing of Lucrezia’s character, apply also to the 
minor characters, even to those who do little more than flit across the 
pages. In “ La Madonna del Rosario” we are brought into contact 
with fiercer passions than are found in Lucrezia,and there isone scene 
between Teresa and Giovanni which shows true dramatic and 
narrative power. Here, again, we must not anticipate interest by 
telling the story, which, more ambitious than Lucrezia, is in its 
own line equally successful. In “ St. Silvestre’s Luck ” we are taken 
into the Engadine, and find our author as much at home there as 
in the Apennines. We have only one suggestion to make tu the 
author. Mrs. Comyns Carr writes so good a style that we could 
wish her to abandon the habit of riddling her English with Italian 
or German words. No doubt there are certain words for which it 
is very difficult to find an equivalent in English ; but this is hardly 
the case with, for instance, festa, piffert, reverendo, carina, Post- 
wagen, Hausfrau, Baumeister, and Knecht. 

n these days of Pan-Islamism and Mahometan patriots Mr. 
Poole has come forward to help English readers to under- 
stand what the Prophet did really say and teach. His Speeches 
and Table-Talk of the Prophet Mohammad (2) is upparently 
designed to serve as a species of “ Korin made easy,” for the 
unscholarly reader who does not desire a long-winded book. 
Mr. Poole is of opinion himself that the Koran is by no means 
so long-winded as its oe represents it as being. It is 
only ill-arranged and full of repetitions. With the help of 
“German criticism” and wholesale suppressions, Mr. Poole has 
undertaken to set forth the whole teaching of the Prophet in a 
outshell, He has reduced it all to a hundred and thirty pages of 
a thin volume of The Golden Treasury size. The translations are 
based on the old versions of Sale and Rodwell, and Mr. Poole has 
also to record his obligations to Professor E. H. Palmer “ in 
respect of some fine renderings which he has been the first to use 
in his translation of the Koran for the series of Sacred Books of the 
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East.” Mr. Poole prefixes to his book a decidedly readable sketch 
of the life of the Prophet, and of the condition of Arabia in his 
time. 

Under the title of Partners (3) Mr. H. G. Godwin has trans- 
lated a short story by the German novelist Werner, who is already 
tolerably popular in England. Partners deals with the characters 
and situations of which Werner seems particularly fond. We 
have the usual strong man, who wins his wife by sheer strength 
of will in her own despite. The partners are the two brothers 
Sandow, of whom the elder is head of a mercantile house in 
America, and the younger a German journalist of great brilliancy, 
who contributes to an organ of public opinion mysteriously de- 
scribed as the K——sche Zeitung, which makes a nice little puzzle 
not too hard to read. They are to be partners because the elder 
wishes his ward Jessie Clitford to marry the younger, who is to. 
come over and take a wife and a partnership. Miss Clifford’s 
consent is considered a very unimportant thing by the elder 
Sandow, and the young lady shows a helplessness which is. 
surprising considering that she is an American citizen with a 
large fortune, and is nowise disposed to be handed over in a 
business transaction to Mr. Gustave Sandow. The journalist, 
however, is not only an Admirable Crichton, but a very fine fellow, 
and has not come to America on a mere fortune-hunting 
errand. His first object is to reconcile his brother to a daughter 
whom he has long refused to recognize for painful family reasons, 
This daughter he introduces into the house as a young German in 
search of a place as governess. He tells Miss Oliiford that he 
has a deep plot to carry through, but tells her nothing as to its 
details. Hence the inevitable misunderstandings and surprising 
situations. The plot is further complicated by the efforts of 
the younger brother to dissuade the elder from mixing himself up. 
with a promising land swindle. All comes right at the proper 
time. ‘Lhe hard man surrenders as soon as his finer feelings. 
are properly appealed to, and the virtuous younger brother makes. 
everybody else, and himself too, happy and prosperous. 

By very much the most readable part of Mr. Scudamore’s 
“ Contribution towards the Consideration of the Eastern Question ” 
is the preface, which has nothing to say about “ France in the 
East ” (4), but has a good deal to say about the early life of the- 
author, Mr. Scudamore describes how in days long before railways 
he began his studies of the East by poring over the plates of Bank’s. 
Geography in a quiet Kent village. News was supplied by the 
travelling hawker, and the parson’s sheep wandered in from 
grazing the churchyard to roam among the legs of the sleeping 
congregation. At Christ’s Hospital Mr. Scudamore was further 
attracted to Eastern subjects by the strange story of a fellow- 
Bluecoat boy, who ran away to the East and came to fortune in 
Constantinople, all of which old-world pictures are much more 
attractive than the twice-told tale of diplomatic wrangles over the 
integrity of the Turkish Empire. Mr. Scudamore’s book is a 
twice-told tale in every sense. The subject has been written 
about over and over again, and this particular contribution to it. 
consists entirely of reprints from the Zimes. This does not. 
mean that itis uninteresting in itself; far from it. Mr. Scudamore 
gives a lively account, which would be more lively if it did not 
occasionally strain after humour, of France’s share in Orientab 
diplomacy from the days of the Crusades down to the Syrian 
troubles of 1860. As might be expected, considering when and. 
where these papers first appeared, they are written in a tone which 
seems at this moment a little out of keeping. When Mr. 
Scudamore’s articles appeared, the Times was still conscious that. 
its function in the world was to help towards the speedy and 
complete destruction of Turkey. The sins of Sultans and Pashas. 
are largely descanted upon, and so is the manifest duty of 
Europe to get rid of such iniquity. The chief interest of the book. 
is that it may serve to remind its readers how clamorous a certain. 
ae of English opinion was a few years ago. On the doings of 

“rance herself Mr. Scudamore gives forth a most uncertain sound. 
Whenever she is found in alliance with Turkey she is condemned, 
and when she is found helping to destroy her late ally she is 
credited with a generous readiness to fight for an idea. People who- 
are not consumed with zeal to rearrange Eastern Europe will pro- 
bably gather from the facts that France has in every case looked. 
steadily to her own interests. From the ardent admiration which 
Mr. Scudamore shows for Lord Palmerston he would seem to- 
approve in the main of that way of looking at politics. It is 
almost unnecessary to say that he understands the Kast, and with 
all his detestation of the Pashas can clearly see that in the 
matter of moral worth the balance may at times be pretty 
equal between Christian and Mahometan. 

Mrs. Long, the wife of the officer who commanded in the 
gallant defence of Fort Mary Lydenberg (5), which was one of 
the few creditable incidents of the Boer war of inglorious memory, 
has written a very pleasant little account of her experiences. It 
has all the merits that such a narrative should have, being full of 
facts and free from rhetoric. Mrs. Long has every reason to look. 
back upon her experiences with as much satisfaction as any one 
could feel about anything so unpleasant. She and her husband 


(3) Partners. A Novel. By E. Werner. Translated by H. G. Godwin. 

mdon: Remington & Co. 1882. 

(4) France in the East: a Contribution towards the Consideration 4 
the Eastern Question. By Frank Ives Scudamore, C.B. London: W. H. 
Allen & Co. 1882. 

(5\ Peaceand War in the Transzaal: an account of the Defence of Fort 
Mas,, Lydenberg. By Mrs. Walter H.C. Long. London: Sampson Low. 
1882. 
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came creditably out of the long siege, and while it lasted she did 
her best to help not only by nursing the men, but even on one 
occasion by helping to pull down a stone wall which was needed 
to strengthen the defences. It is satisfactory to learn from Mrs. 
Long that the men of the ison “ behaved excellently,” and, 
scarcely less so, that the behaviour of the Boers was generally good. 

Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. have brought out a new 
edition of Mr. Croker's well-known “ Fairy Legends of the South 
of Ireland” (6), to form part of their illustrated library of Fairy 
Tales. 

The issue of a second edition, revised and enlarged, of Captain 
Hayes’s work on riding (7) is the best ible criticism of its 
value. It must be supposed that a book intended to teach the 
art of doing one of those things which are only to be learned pro- 

rly by practice must be found to be both clear and sensible if it 
is to be a success. 

Probably as a kind of supplementary guide-book, Messrs. 
Lengman have published a very nicely got-up edition of Mr. 
Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable Places (8). 

We have to record the ry Sry of that extremely useful 
book of reference, the Annual Register for 1881 (9). 

Lord Ronald Gower adds another to the long line of brief bio- 
graphies of “ Great Artists” in his “Romney and Lawrence” (10), 
written in a style of which the following is a fair example :— 
“Her form and limbs” (¢.e. Emma Hamilton's), “ till they lost 
their contour from too much adipose tissue, served, as well as her 
matchless face, for the painter's or the sculptor’s art.” The sad 
truth that a lady grew fat was probably never told in a more 
graceful manner. 

Mr. Facey’s little treatise on Elementary Decoration (11) is 
apparently meant to serve as a handbook for working house- 
painters. He describes it as having been published in a “ weekly 
technical journal,” and as being meant “ to instruct the class who 
frequently stand in need of slight hints which enable them to 
think out and plan for themselves.” On the ey technical part 
of Mr. Facey’s book we cannot now dwell ; but his observations 
on colour and matters of taste seem generally sensible. 

Mr. Underwood prepared his biographical sketch of Long- 
fellow (12) with the sanction of the poet himself, given, as he 
says in this preface, with the “simple frankness of Priscilla in his 
Puritan Romance.” It was to have been published during his life. 
As Mr. Longtellow gave his approval to the book, and in part 
supplied the materials, it must be supposed that he thought there 
was some benefit to be got by the readers of a volume of indis- 
criminate laudations, swollen by a free use of paste and scissors, 
One effect Mr. Underwood has certainly done his best to produce. 
The book ought to bring the obtuse British public to a further 
sense of its sins towards America. At the very beginning Mr. 
Underwood starts away from his subject to denounce the “ mingled 
ignorance and prejudice” of this erring country, and its ‘‘ calm 
conceit of superiority.” ‘Fifty years ago the British had heard of 
Dr. Franklin, they had read the Declaration of Independence (at 
least their statesmen had); Washington Irving with his Sketch 
Book had made a pleasant — in London society ; theologians 
‘had heard of Jonathan Edw 3 and that was about all.” Pre- 
cisely so. American literature we could not see, because it was 
not yet in sight. In addition to our other sins, we must repent of 
the wickedness of not foreseeing Hawthorne and Emerson. Mr. 
Underwood’s book bristles with passages of this sort of touchy 
provincial self-consciousness. rest is largely composed of 


‘snippets, 

Mr. Radford is one more of the light-hearted young poets who 
must needs begin by attempting the immensely diflicult task of 
translating Heine(13). It would be a bold thing to say that he 
has produced the worst renderings of the worst translated of poets, 
but he has certainly not attained to perfection. The verse 

Away! To the shore of the Ganges ! 

Come away! On the pinions of song 

To a bower in green leafage entangled, 
Deep hid from the throng. 


is perhaps as far away as it is possible to get while retaining any 


resemblance to 
Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges, 
Herzliebchen, trag’ ich dich fort, 
Fort nach den Fluren des Gan 
Dort weiss ich den schénsten Ort. 


Tn his translation of the “ Bergstimme,” Mr. Radford has preserved 
something of the metrical ring of the original; but “ All sadly 
through the wild ravine a warricrslowly drave ” is not the meaning 
of “Hin Reiter durch das Bergthal zieht, Im traurig stillen Trab,” 


(6) Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of Ireland. By 
‘T. Crofton Croker. A new and complete edition, by IT. Wright. W. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 

(7) Riding ; on the Flat and Across Country: a Guide to Practical 
Horsemanship. By M. Horace Hayes. London: Thacker & Co. 1882. 

(8) Visits to Remarkable Places. By William Howitt. New edition, 
condensed. London: Longmans & Co. 1882. 

(9) The Annual Register: a Review of Public Events at Home and 
Abroad, for the year 1881. London: Rivingtons, 1882. 

(10) The Great Artists— Romney and Lawrence. By Lord Ronald 
Gower, F.S.A. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1882. 

(11) Elementary Decoration. By James William Facey, jun. London: 
Crosby Lockwood & Co, 1882. 

(12) Henry Wadsworth Bongfellow. A Biographical Sketch, by Francis 
London : Routledge & Sons. 1882. 

(13) Translations from Heine; and other Verses, By Ernest Radford. 
Cambridge: E. Johnson. 1882. 


and it is dubious English. It would be possible to translate any- 
thing to any size if it were allowable to take “ You've diamonds, 
and pearls, and all treasure, Wherefore men will delve and sweat,” 
as standing for ‘‘Du hast Diamanten und Perlen, Hast Alles was 
Menschen begehr.” Mr. Radford’s original verses are rapid and 
artless, and largely written in the following metre :— 

Away with Exams 

And Little-go crams! 

I will lie on my back, 

And dream of the Vac. 


Without quite agreeing with Mr. Hart-Davies that the popular 
ballads of India (14) “ might well form a study almost as fascinat- 
ing as the earlier efforts of Greek genius,’ we may acknowl 
that they deserve study. Something must be allowed to 
enthusiasm of a translator. The fifty which are given here by 
Mr. Hart-Davies are chiefly interesting as showing what the people 
of Sind sing about and like to hear sung. They almost deal 
with “the woes of hopeless lovers” separated by fate, and the 
“ Jutts a hard and cruel race.” We also learn from them that even 
in Sind the erotic poet tells his ladylove that “the smart of death 
is in thy smiles.” The translator has added some details of the 
different poets of Sind—a numerous race, as it would appear—and 
the story of Suswee and Punhoo, who are the popular lovers. 

The name of Adam Mickiewicz is already well enough known 
in England to justify Miss Biggs in translating his chief poem (15). 
We may doubt, however, whether it will ever attain to much 
popularity here. What metrical beauties it has in the original are 
necessarily lost in a translation, and it only appears as one more 
of the innumerable imitations of Lord Byron. The story is far- 
fetched, and the characters very conventional. 

Mr. Lear tells the readers in his preface that his collection of 
verse (16) was made to help everybody who chose to imitate a 
certain celebrated man, who daily learnt “ by heart a few lines of 
poetry before leaving his dressing-room in the morning.” It does 
not, however, appear that the celebrated man got somebody else 
to choose his verses. The reader who would go through the 
three hundred and sixty-five days of the year daily learning a poem 
selected for him, as if he were a schoolboy, would need to have a 
devotion to the work of self-culture only rivalled by that which 
Lord Chesterfield’s friend showed to the Latin poets. As a col- 
lection of verses it is not good enough to make good its footing 
against others which we possess already. Most of the good lyrics 
in it are already in the Golden Treasury ; and what Mr. Lear has 
chosen for himself are too frequently “ extracts "—things against 
which the right-minded reader sets his face. What possible 
satisfaction is to be got from reading some six-and-twenty lines 
snipped out of the middle of “‘ Palamon and Arcite” ? 

It would appear from Mr. Barclay’s book on Kabylia (17) that, 
for people who do not object to rough it, and who can afford to 
travel with a small flying column, there is both pleasure and profit 
to be got out of a trip to the hill-country of Algeria. The 
scenery is beautiful; the people picturesque, civil, and hospitable. 
Unfortunately, the traveller who has no tent of his own must be 
prepared for endless discomfort. He will have to lodge with the 
chief of the village, who feels bound, out of politeness, to sit and 
talk to him during his dinner, and persuade him to eat. The 
houses are like a very rough and early version of the Roman 
house—a form of building which can at no time have been com- 
fortable—and the Kabylian form must be singularly wretched. 
Mr. Barclay’s book is copiously illustrated by plates drawn by 
himself, which give a highly favourable opinion of the personal 
charms of both men and women in Kabylia; the latter would 
appear to be all young, as well as pretty. 

t would be well for the reputation of Ouida if she had written 
nothing but stories for children. The healthy-minded reader, who 
knows little about her except that boredom and disgust compelled 
him to cease reading most of her novels before he was a fourth of 
the way through, will scarcely be able to realize that the same 
Ouida is also the author of “ Findelkind ” and the other stories con- 
tained in Bimbi (18). They have no classical learning picked out of 
Smith’s Dictionary; no tiresome wicked people, or more tiresome 
virtuous ones. The descriptions of nature are kept within bounds; 
and are written in English, and not in the screaming jargon 
usually associated with the author's name. Even here, it is 
true, Ouida cannot quite get rid of her passion for daubing and 
exaggerating. The sentiments are all far too fine, for ene thing; 
the villains too grizzly, and the saints too milky white. But these 
are the common vices of stories written for children, and Ouida 
compensates for them in this instance by several passages of pathos 
and imagination. 

As a matter of course, Mrs, Howard-Vyse has a perfectly good 
and valid excuse for writing about her experiences of Tangier and 
Spain (19). Little, it seems, is known of Tangier; and “I 


(14) Sind Ballads. Translated from the Sindi, by T. Hart-Davies. 
Bombay : Printed at the Education Society’s Press, Byculla. 1881. 

(15) Konrad Wallenrod: an Historical Poem. By Adam Mickiewicz. 
Translated by Miss Maude Ashurst Biggs. London: Triibner & Co. 
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16) Five Minutes’ Daily Readings of Poetry. Selected H. L. 
sidney Lear. London: Rivingtons. 

(17) Mountain Life in Algeria. By Edgar Barclay. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co. 1882. 
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have therefore thought that the account of our daily life, weather, 
and expenses, may be useful to some who seek for a mild winter 
climate,and, like ourselves, are not overburdened with this world’s 
goods.” Mrs, Howard-Vyse’s book is as readable as such books 
usually are, ‘Tangier would appear to ss one great advantage 
for invalids, If their innkeeper will not listen to reason, the 
representative of England can be got to bring diplomatic pressure 
to bear on him. 

Mr. Grindon has republished, with additions, a little volume 
brought out in 1858 under the title of Manchester Walks and 
Wildflowers. (20), which, it seems, had the excellent etleet of 
helping to awake and foster ‘the present widespread local taste 
for rural scenes, and for recreation in the pursuit of practical 
natural history.” Mr. Grindon’s book. seems to be an excellent 
and readable guide to the neighbourhood of Manchester, 

Mme. de Joncourt has published a cookery-book (21) which 
ought to bevery popular ina great many London houses. She 
tells, usin the preface that “The following ‘menus,’ and the 
recipes contained in this book, have with a few exceptions been 
carried out in asmall household, with one cook, and without the 
assistance of a kitchenmaid.” That is just the sort of house 
which stands in most need of a sensible cookery book, telling how 
to make nice things cheaply and easily, Mme de Joncourt im- 

resses the virtue of economy greatly on herreaders. 

Mrs. Clark has translated and pat within the reach of English 
cooks another cookery-book, already so well known in_ its 
original tongue that it is needless now to say more than that the 
translation, will probably be useful (22). 

The somewhat discursive description of Our Own Country (23) 
published by Cassell has been brought down to the fourth 
volume, which deals with all sorts of places, in no particular order, 
very much as its predecessors have done. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. are bringing out an edition of 
Shakspeare (24) in the Parchment Series, of which the tirst volume, 
containing four plays, has appeared. Itis a pity that in so pretty 
an edition the lines of words on too many pages have an upward 
slant which very much spoils the look of them. 

Mrs. Charles Bray undertakes, under the name of “ Elements of 
Morality ” (25), which has an imposing sound, to teach children to 
be good little boys and girls. Her book will no doubt help to do 
that most desirable thing quite as well as the Mrs. Barbauld of 
our youth. 

Messrs. Dulau and Co, have brought. out; the eighth re- 
modelled edition of Baedeker's excellent guide to the Rhine (26), 
It corresponds to the twenty-tirst in German and twelfth in French ; 
and has been “ thoroughly revised and materially augmented,” 

Mr. Hall, “ remembering all the while that brevity is ‘the soul 
of wit,’” has published “a compendious sporting guide to the 
Highlands of Scotland” (27), which he hopes may prove accept- 
able to noblemen and gentlemen. 

Mr. Hellyer (28) has followed up his Dulce Domum, pub- 
lished last year, by a series of lectures delivered to plumbers at 
the request of the National Health Society. These lectures are 
now collected into a volume of moderate size, 

A second and revised edition has appeared of Mr. Millard’s 
Grammar of Elocution (29), a work of which the principles are 
thoroughly sound. That elocution—intelligent elocution, not the 
stilted form of speech and action which is, or used to be, dinned 
into boys for speech-days—should be far more widely taught in 
our schools than it is few people will deny. To judge from his 
book, Mr. Millard should be as good a master as could be desired 
for the acquirement of what ought to be elementary rules, as well 
as for further niceties which follow naturally on the acquaintance 
with these rules. Mr. Millard’s illustrations are capitally chosen, 
and one sentence from his book, accompanying a quotation exactly 
fitted to its purpose, will show those who have any care for the 
subject that the author knows remarkably well what he is about :— 
“In such sentences as the above, nothing is more common than 
for a reader, especially if he is reading at sight, to drop his voice 
where a sense, but not the sense, is formed. Such a reader should 
be told to keep his eye well in advance of his voice.” 

“Mark Twain’s” many readers will not be the less disposed to 
welcome his new collection of stories because the greater part of 
the book may probably have been seen by them before in magazine 
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pages. The White Elephant (30), however, is, so far as we know, 
entirely new, and, being a satire in Mark Twain’s peculiar style on 
the New York detective police, it is not likely to be otherwise than 
telling just now with English readers. 


(30) The Stolen White Elephant, §c. 


By Mark Twain (Samuel L. 
Clemens). London: Chatto & Windus. 


With reference to “The Great Diamonds of the World,” reviewed 
last week in our columns, Mr. A, H. Keane, whose name 
appears, with others, on the title-page, writes to us to disclaim 
any responsibility for the “ romantic and sensational element” 
found in the body of the book, or for the “ splendid headings” 
given to the chapters. Mr, Keane wishes us to understand that 
the book as originally prepared by him was simply “ an authentic 
“ account of the great diamonds of the world from thirty 
“ carats upwards.” 
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